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THE INTERRUPTED SONG 
BY RENA ALBERTYN SMITH 


ROTHERHOOD has been the song 

of modernism. The magic refrain 
opened a field for literators; formed a 
message for pulpit, press, lecture plat- 
form, soap-box, and drawing-room ; wove 
a motif for creeds. To forget the word 
brotherhood—in the wording of propa- 
ganda, at least—was considered barba- 
rous. And then 18-year old Gabriel 
Prinzip held a revolver ; came a shot that 
reveberated around the world, and all 
singing was hushed as, with a thousand 
guns, Europe answered the young Ser- 
vian’s shot. 

Hidden under the technicalities of 
learned experts, the real cause of the 
war is, by a fantastic irony, lack of the 
sense of brotherhood. So intense the 
rivalries and hatreds between nations, so 
great the autocracy of militarism, so little 
the sway of brotherhood, if the frenzied 
boy had not toyed with a revolver some 
other incident would have caused Eu- 
rope’s vast enmities to burst into flame. 
The talk has been of the growing love 
among men; and yet hatred—national, 
political, social—has plunged Europe into 
armed night; and not alone between na- 
tions, but within countries, the spirit of 
brotherhood languished, even as it was 
the inspiration for the song of a universe. 

Another breakdown of civilization, an- 
other devastation of Europe. Once more 
a war will be finished; once more a 
wounded world will courageously resume 
its struggling; once more idealists will 
dream of mastering the powers of dark- 
ness; once more the interrupted song 
will be heard. ‘Today there is only fight- 
ing and hoping. In war victory only 


knows the brute force by which it is 
won. “Peace follows final defeat.” 

Is the coming peace to be a matter of 
treaties, a sacred scrap of paper? Or is 
it to endure, written on the fibers of the 
human soul ? 

Man’s intellect has carried cords of 
light between the eternities; man’s feel- 
ing has yet to carry bonds of harmony 
between the souls of men. Man has long 
studied nature outside of him, but only 
a few reformers have studied the mag- 
nificent science of human nature, and 
fewer still have learned to understand 
and apply the forces which mold and 
govern human welfare and joyousness. 
Far greater than our marvelous external 
civilization is the civilization that is to 
come when man comprehends the pre- 
eminent natural facts and laws that con- 
cern men. With evolutionism came a 
new visioning, and man saw that even 
his spirit was subject to the glad ordi- 
nance of growth. Man knows himself as. 
striving for godhood, not created the fin- 
ished product. 

Those who place the higher patriotism 
of humanity before that of country know 
that the differences between races are on 
the surface, and that for one point of 
difference between men, lying deep within 
their nature are a myriad likenesses. 
Below us all crouches the animal; above 
us all hover potentialities breathing the 
infinity of the stars. 

The imaginings of all idealists has in 
some dim way been for man who shall 
be, in the words of Shelley, 

“Scepterless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 


Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
The king over himself, but just, gentle, wise.’ 
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The numerous movements which have 
arisen—the “new”’ philosophies, religions, 
and cults—for the bettering joy of man- 
kind are obviously for human beings, and 
yet by a bewildering paradox often over- 
look the human element, which is a con- 
tent far more puissant than “the eco- 
nomic man.” The far goal of brother- 
hood is the same, but the concern has 
been not so much with a sympathetic 
understanding of all men as with pro- 
grams. Each program lays a route to the 
City of Man and barricades the path 


with dogma. Man cannot bury the ata- 
vistic ape and tiger within tenets; he 
must uproot it from within himself. 
3rotherhood calls for a standard of ac- 
tion rather than theoretic creeds, and for 
a distinguishing between passive and dy- 
namic idealism. To act the spirit of great 
movements—ah! that would be some- 
thing really new! Brotherhood is not a 
cult or a creed; brotherhood is a life to 
be lived. Until this is learned by indi- 
viduals and by nations, there can be no 
last war. 


SYMPOSIUM ON CONVERSATION-CLASS WORK IN 
LIP-READING 


BY LUCY ELLA CASE 


URING five years of teaching the 

art of lip-reading, and especially in 
connection with my conversation-class 
work, I have wondered how other teach- 
ers of lip-reading have solved many prob- 
lems that have come before me. To help 
settle some of the questions that have 
arisen in my mind, I asked the editor of 
THe Vottra Review if he would kindly 
start a symposium on conversation-class 
work. He returned the compliment by 
the question: “Why not start it your- 
self ?” 

Therefore I sent out letters to lip-read- 
ing teachers in Canada, Maine, New 
York, Ohio, Illinois, and Washington, 
and I have conversed with three teachers 
in California upon the subject. 

This article does not pretend to cover 
the whole ground of conversation-class 
work in lip-reading. The hope of the 
writer is that other teachers of longer or 
wider experience in conversation-class 
work and its allied subjects will also be 
moved to write of their work. 

Following are the questions that were 
sent out and a summary of the replies re- 
ceived. It may be added that there was 


much unanimity in replying to questions 
1 to 6. Q. stands for question and R. for 
reply. 


Q. How often have you held conver- 
sation classes within the past year? 

R. All have classes once a week at 
least, from October or November to June 
or July. Mr. Nitchie has classes three 
times weekly, two in the daytime and one 
in the evening. 

Q. Is the length of time for holding 
the conversation class fixed or variable? 

R. Invariably one hour. 

Q. Do you have prepared programs for 
the conversation classes ? 

R. All prepare programs. One teacher 
wrote that she made a division of the 
pupils and showed the beginners before- 
hand the work that she is to give them. 
She adds, “I have sometimes thought that 
a conversation slightly guided, but leav- 
ing much to the spontaneity of the pupils, 
is most enjoyable.” 

©. Have you found it practicable to 
put beginners with well-advanced pupils ? 

R. The majority of answers show that 
it is not so advantageous to have begin- 
ners with well-advanced pupils, but it has 
been done by nearly all the teachers be- 
cause of expediency. Sometimes some 
of the classes have not been large enough 
to divide them. One teacher never allows 
pupils to come to the class until after 15 
lessons have been taken with the teacher. 
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One teacher writes, and I think we can 
all say “amen” to it; “I always help the 
beginners by telling them beforehand 
what we shall talk about; for there al- 
ways seems to be one or two at least who 
need to have preparation for what is com- 
ing in the class.” Another teacher often 
has a “baby” class of only two pupils 
when the hours of their lessons follow 
each other, taking 10 minutes at the end 
of one pupil’s hour and 10 minutes at the 
beginning of the next pupil’s time, with 
the consent of the two pupils. This is 
helpful if the two pupils have begun at 
about the same time; they are anxious to 
know how each progresses. This “baby” 
class is in addition to the weekly class. 

. Do you use selections from Mr. 
Nitchie’s text-book or from any other 
text-book ? 

R. Some replied that occasionally they 
used sentences from Mr. Nitchie’s text- 
book and from Miss Bruhn’s Verb Exer- 
cises. Others never use any text-book in 
conversation classes. 

Q. Have you tried lip-reading contests 
or games? If so, with what results? 

R. All use contests and games with 
profit and pleasure. Some of the games 
suggested were: “Twenty questions,” 
“My ship’s come in,” “Gossip,” and 
“Proverbs.” 

Q. Do you ever have pupils write for 
part of the conversation class? 

R. All have some writing at most of 
the conversation classes. One teacher 
finds it agreeable to begin with writing, 
so that the pupils get a little ease in each 
other’s presence before beginning ques- 
tions and answers or general conversa- 
tion. 

Q. When two-thirds of the class un- 
derstands a given thing and one-third 
does not, what do you do? Do you re- 
peat it again and again, write it, or let 
it go? 

R. This question brought various an- 
swers. Some write that their pupils 
would rebel if the words not understood 
were not made clear either by repeating 
or by writing or by giving a key word. 
Other teachers have found that one or 
two pupils in a class are often so sensi- 
tive that if a given thing is not under- 


stood before the others they prefer at the ~ 
time to let it go and get what else they 
can. One teacher frequently goes over 
the whole program as a lesson with pu- 
pils who are slower or more timid than 
the rest of the class. 

Q. Do you believe the conversation 
class to be a real practical help? 

R. All believe that having a weekly 
conversation class is of the utmost help 
because of greater variety in practice and 
because of the semi-social element. One 
friend, not a teacher, wrote that their 
club of five ladies met once a week at a 
member’s house at 1 o'clock, each one 
bringing one article of food, and after 
lunch was served they practised for the 
rest of the afternoon in reading a book 
and in mutual conversation. 

Q. Do you allow hearing guests or 
others in the conversation class ? 

R. Three teachers allow guests, but do 
not invite them. Other teachers feel that 
it is a great help to have visitors, and one 
teacher wishes that many more visitors 
would come for the stimulus to her pu- 
pils. Another teacher feels that some- 
times pupils are sensitive to the presence 
of strangers. One teacher has “show” 
times once a year, when a number are in- 
vited from the town to see what lip-read- 
ing accomplishes. 

Q. If you have prepared programs, 
will you please give a brief outline of 
one? 

R. Two of the programs sent are out- 
lined. 


PROGRAM I 


A. Each pupil tells simply an amusing 
anecdote (requested at previous meet- 
ing ). 

B. Sentences given by the teacher as 
practise for mistakes before noted and 
written down by the pupils. 

C. Rather short exercise stories given 
to each two pupils, then changes made, so 
that all have a chance to read and to 
watch some one else read. (In regard to 
this the writer has found that this watch- 
ing process is very helpful. Often pupils 
will ask if they can watch other pupils, 
and many times this can be done if people 
are not oversensitive. ) 
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D. Have each pupil take the part of 
some well-known person and answer 
questions in turn about that person 
(“yes” and “no” answers were barred) 
until some one guesses the person. 

E. General conversation if any time 
remains. 

PROGRAM II 


1. Twenty minutes in general conver- 
sation ; subjects started by teacher. 

2. A written contest. 

3. A short talk on travel or topics of 
the day by the teacher. 

4. A story or a game. 

In this program the teacher adds that 
the stories by her pupils have sometimes 
been upon “Infant Welfare Work,” “The 
Knieppe Cure,” “Chautauqua,” and one 
of her pupils is a professional story-teller 
and gives fine children’s stories in the 
class. 

Q. What has been the most successful 
class that you have had within the year? 

R. There were not many answers to 
this request, as some of the teachers 
thought that it was covered in question 
11. It was not surprising that it might 
be so understood; but one program will 
be given of what the teacher thought was, 
from the point of understanding of the 
pupils and general satisfaction mani- 
fested, a very good class. 

1. Fifteen sentences showing the puck- 


ered-wide movement (aw) given by the 
teacher and written by the pupils. 

2. The number of times the relaxed- 
wide movement (ah) can be seen in ten 
different sentences was counted by the 
pupils. 

3. The teacher and one “hard-to-read” 
mouth pupil gave a dialogue on “break- 
fast” (prepared and practised at previous 
lesson of pupil). 

4. “Father won’t like it,” from Mr. 
Nitchie’s text-book, was read. This story 
was read for the practise of seeing the 
reading, which is much harder to under- 
stand than mutual conversation. 


5. A visiting teacher from Miss Bruhn’s 
school in Boston gave a 15-minute talk on 
“Raphael and his work,” showing some 
copies of his most famous paintings. 
This was much appreciated and well un- 
derstood. The pictures aided the eyes in 
understanding the names of the paintings. 


At this class the usual hour was pro- 
longed 10 minutes. 
his covers the given experiences of 
those who have taken part in this first 
symposium. The collection of these facts 
and experiences has been a source of 
pleasure and information to the writer, 
who hopes that other members may con- 
tribute experiences of mutual interest in 
this branch of lip-reading work. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR LIP-READERS 


E INVITE our readers to send 

in practical suggestions that may 
prove helpful in enabling others to speak 
more clearly or to more readily grasp 
the spoken sentence; to promote the 
growth of self-confidence and to retain 
one’s self-possession in trying moments, 
etc. 

Miss Georgia Bertha Drennan writes: 
“My deaf friend spoke clearly enough 
ordinarily; but when she grew nervous 
or excited, as she usually did when she 
was asked to repeat what she said, it was 
difficult for her to make herself under- 
stood. Some one suggested to her that 
if she would practice relaxing, and when 


she felt herself growing nervous from 
any cause would pause and relax her 
muscles, especially the muscles of the 
face and neck, hands and arms, the ner- 
vousness would pass and she could speak 
with more ease. At first she found it 
difficult to relax; but she persisted, and 
now it has grown second nature with 
her and she speaks more clearly because 
of it.” 


Miss Sarah Fuller urges the lip-reader to 
“patiently and persistently analyze the move- 
ments of his own mouth during the utterance 
of the elements of speech, and learn what the 
appearance of the lips and tongue indicate.” 
And in the September, 1913, REvIEW 
she presented a guide for self-instruction. 
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Alexander, with his Macedonian army, having outgeneraled the gigantic Indian Prince 
Porus, forced his surrender only after the two sons of Porus had fallen and he was wounded 
and fighting almost alone. Alexander was so impressed with the bravery and manly bearing 
of Porus that he not only reinstated him in his kingdom, but extended its boundaries. The 
historian Grote wrote: “This was the greatest day of Alexander’s life, if we take together 
the splendor and difficulty of the military achievement and the generous treatment of his 
conquered opponent.” 
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SPEECH IMPEDIMENTS AND THEIR CORRECTION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF DETROIT 


BY MRS. FRANK A. REED! 


MONG the many innovations which 

have been tried out in the Detroit 
public schools during the past few years, 
none has shown more satisfactory results 
in the lives of those pupils benefiting 
thereby than has the work done in speech 
correction. This demonstrates what may 
be done for a hitherto neglected class of 
unfortunate children—those afflicted with 
impediments of speech. Reports of 
teachers engaged in this class of work 
show good results, and the teachers ‘hav- 
ing been specially trained in scientific 
methods there is almost invariable suc- 
cess in overcoming the impediment. 

To one who has given little thought to 
this matter, it might seem that there is 
small need of such teachers, but reports 
indicate otherwise. During the school 
year ending June, 1914, 483 children were 
examined. Instructions were given by 
the special teachers to the regular teach- 
ers of all these children, whereby they 
were enabled to assist in correcting the 
speech of their pupils. Seventy homes of 
pupils were visited and instructions given 
to parents that they also might help in the 
work. 

Interest is not confined to the children 
with whom the work is being done; but 
other cities are confronted with the prob- 
lem of how to deal with this class of chil- 
dren. Many from out of town visit the 
special rooms and manifest great enthu- 
siasm as to the work and its results, es- 
pecially when correlated with the public- 
school work, which really is the natural 
and best field for its exploitation. 

The medical profession has also shown 
special interest in this work in the schools, 
and. assistance in the way of examina- 
tions and encouragement has been given 
freely by many physicians. 

It seems strange that the necessity for 
this instruction should have escaped at- 
tention for so long a time, or that it 
should have been considered outside of 


public-school work. Public conscious- 
ness has been gradua'ty awakened for 
some time to the idea that the special 
child was entitled to special care, not 
only from the humanitarian point of 
view, but from the economic. Work for 
the improvement of the deaf, the sub- 
normal, the blind, ane crippled children 
has been successfully introduced in a 
sufficient number of cases to demonstrate 
both the need of the work and the possi- 
bilities of success therein. 

All this time the child with impeded 
speech has almost entirely escaped atten- 
tion. In some few instances this work 
has been attempted by teachers trained 
for speech work in the department for 
the deaf. While their system may be of 
service in some forms of speecu defects, 
it can be of no possible value in the cor- 
rection of speech impediments, and is not 
only a waste of time but may prove a 
detriment to the pupil. 

Investigation along this line shows that 
speech impediments almost invariably in- 
crease in severity as soon as the child 
enters school. It is observed that self- 
consciousness is first developed, then fear 
of ridicule is quickly follawed by fear of 
speech, and the impediment becomes a 
fixed habit. The teacher’s inability to 
help the child in overcoming the strain 
and anxiety: adds to the unfortunate con- 
dition thus brought about. An untrained 
teacher cannot know what to do for such 
a child. Not understanding the physio- 
logical and psychological processes of 
speech production, she has little, if any, 
idea of the mental and emotional condi- 
tions causing the trouble. On the other 
hand, children coming under the care of 
properly trained teachers immediately 
upon the first appearance of the trouble 
can be relieved during the early years of 
their school life without interfering with 
their regular school work. 

The work done in the Detroit schools 
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has been a splendid demonstration of 
what can be accomplished by means of 
the scientific method followed. The 
training the teacher has received governs 
the method used, and the particular mani- 
festations, which vary in each case, de- 
termine the application. 

Each child is carefully examined and 
his case analyzed to find the particular 
cause of the trouble, which may be due 
to chest pressure, throat strain, jaw ten- 
sion, or tension of the tongue, lips, or 
soft palate. Some cases will present all 
of these conditions, but many will have 
only one or two. Fortunately, one does 
not develop into the other. 

Then the work of correction begins. 
The pupil is first taught how to breathe 
naturally, using the diaphragm as the 
coutrolling muscle. No stunts are im- 
posed. The natural way is always the 
best way. A steady controlled breathing 
prevents any strain in the throat. It also 
prevents any spasmodic action of holding 
or total relaxation of the diaphragm. 

A knowledge of the laws governing 
breathing once mastered and the habit 
of breathing easily and naturally and 
smoothly established, the next step is the 
easy production of voice, the first object 
being the easy starting of voice. This is 
continued by means of frequent drills 
until the pupil can start every word 
easily. Continuity of voice is the next 
step, and the pupil is taught to place his 
voice for resonance and how to maintain 
a steady, unbroken flow of voice. 

During all this process the trained 
teacher will have been instilling into her 
pupils self-control and self - reliance, 
which will gradually eliminate that fear 
which is always the causative element 
in cases of stuttering and stammering 
speech. The psychology of each case is 
studied and the necessity of self-control 
is thoroughly impressed on each pupil. 

Diffidence in young children is not so 
hard to overcome as in grown-ups, so the 
earlier the training begins the more easily 
it is accomplished. The child must have 


confidence in the teacher: first; then the 
application of the instruction given by 


the teacher establishes faith in himself. 
He must be taught not how to avoid stut- 
tering or stammering, but how to cope 
with it by talking naturally and easily. 
Holding back and talking with every 
nerve and fiber of the child tense may 
prevent stammering for a time, but soon 
the strain becomes so great that a break- 
down will follow and he will likely be 
worse than ever. Ease and poise and 
freedom will insure confidence, and much 
of this is attained by easy, natural breath- 
ing ; for I find that emotional disturbances 
interfere with easy and natural breath- 
ing, and this brings strain and tension in 
the vocal organs and fear of speech, thus 
causing the impediment. 

Ready, fluent speech is the first requi- 
site to success in almost every line of 
work, and our schools are intended to fit 
our children for just that thing. The 
child should receive the most important 
part of its education at a time in life 
when it can be most easily acquired. It 
is also apparent that in relieving a child 
of impediments in speech we prevent the 
possibility of forming similar habits in 
other children with whom he may asso- 
ciate, because many children acquire the 
habit of stuttering and stammering 
through the faculty of imitation as they 
play with other children who stutter. 

The scope of the work is large. It is 
no longer an experiment, and in estab- 
lishing departments for these children in 
our public schools is shown the right 
understanding of the relation of the pub- 
lic schools to the public needs. 


In several States earnest efforts are now 
being made to form local associations of par- 
ents of deaf children, having for the primary 
purpose the improving of the speech-teaching 
conditions in the schools for the deaf; and it 
has been suggested that the constitution of 
each association should specifically set forth 
that “the primary object of this association is 
to insure a speech atmosphere and a speech 
environment in all schools for the deaf, and 
to improve speech-teaching conditions.” 


Do not delay paying membership dues. THE 
Votta Review is sent only to paid-up members. 
Do this today. 
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VOCATIONAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ADULT DEAF 
BY HELEN LOUISE DYER 


UCH is done at present to provide 

the deaf boy or girl who goes out 
from our day schools or institutions with 
a means of earning a living. If self-sup- 
port is unnecessary, there is still the 
blessed advantage of having learned how 
to work and the possibility of being able 
to help if needed. 

There is, however, another class of 
deaf people, who are usually left to find 
a solution of the vocational problem with- 
out the help they so greatly need. These 
are the young men and women to whom 
deafness comes after school age and when 
life’s occupation is already chosen and 
prepared for. In the majority of cases 
the selected vocation is one in which 
hearing is absolutely necessary, and when 
illness or accident deprives the young 
worker of part or all the use of that 
sense the prospect seems exceedingly 
dubious. 

I have been led through my interest in 
pupils who were facing that problem to 
investigate along these lines, and have 
been surprised to find how many stenog- 
raphers, public-school teachers, telephone 
operators, nurses, and other trained 
workers fail to find employment which 
will provide them with more than the 
barest living wage after deafness over- 
takes them. It is to them and to the 
friends who can advise them that I wish 
to make a few suggestions, based upon 
what others are accomplishing. 

An expert court stenographer who had 
been earning excellent wages found, after 
recovering from an attack of scarlet 
fever, that her hearing was practically 
gone. She was 28 years old and wholly 
dependent upon her own efforts for her 
own support and that of her mother. 
Her hours of work had been long and 
she had never had time to acquire an 
avocation which could be turned to ac- 
count. ‘There seemed to be no ray of 
hope anywhere and she was thoroughly 
discouraged. 


Knowing that she must have a means 
of communicating with the world, she 
began at once to take lessons in speech- 
reading, and the teacher became inter- 
ested in helping her solve her problem. 
By much round-about questioning it was 
discovered that this young woman had 
a positive mania for personal cleanliness 
and good grooming. At once came the 
suggestion that she utilize this admirable 
trait for the good of others and her own 
enrichment by opening a little hairdress- 
ing and manicuring parlor, where her 
customers could be assured of absolutely 
sanitary, dainty appointments. 

The young lady was in the habit of 
having her own hands and hair cared for 
by a good professional, so she was fa- 
miliar with the methods, and it required 
only a few lessons to give her the neces- 
sary ability to start her enterprise. The 
first outlay for the furnishings was not 
great and it was entirely covered by her 
first month’s receipts. Now, at the end 
of two years, she is employing an as- 
sistant and is earning far more than was 
possible in her former position. 

A boy of 21 had been trained as a tele- 
graph operator, but an accident had shut 
him out of the world of sound. His 
efforts to find employment were fruitless 
until a friend, remembering his love of 
flowers, advised him to become an as- 
sistant in a large greenhouse, where he 
could learn the business and later start 
out for himself if he wished. Such a 
position was not difficult to find, and his 
natural taste for the work, combined with 
a firm determination to’ overcome his 
handicap, hastened his progress, so that 
his employer gave him more and more 
responsibility, with a proportionate ad- 
vance in wages. Today he is running a 
successful business of his own in a small 
town which has easy access to the city. 

A girl of 23 had worked as a clerk in 
the toy department of a large store until 
she lost her hearing. Fortunately she had 
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formed the habit of saving part of her 
earnings each week, and so, when she 
knew the fate that confronted her, her 
first thought was of how she could invest 
her little capital in learning to do some- 
thing which was practicable under the 
new conditions. 

In the toy department she had been 
successful because of her love of chil- 
dren and her instinctive knowledge of 
their tastes, and she longed to do some- 
thing now which would be in some way 
related to them, but could think of noth- 
ing which was possible. Finally a friend 
suggested that she become a caterer for 
children’s parties. Consequently she took 
a year’s course in a good cooking-class, 
where the teacher was most willing to 
supplement her slowly growing knowl- 
edge of speech-reading with explanations. 
The business which she opened in a small 
city proved most acceptable to busy 
mothers, who were only too glad to give 
her entire charge of the little ones’ par- 
ties ; and so satisfactory were her efforts 
in this line that it was not long before 
she was called upon to provide refresh- 
ments for the mothers’ teas, card parties, 
and receptions. 

Candy-making proved to be the salva- 
tion of a school-teacher of 40 whose 
hearing had been departing slowly for 
several years. Obliged to resign her po- 
sition and having very little money to fall 
back upon, she returned to her old home 
in a small town, and there, in the home 
kitchen, she started making the old-fash- 
ioned candies she had been making since 
childhood, The village drug store allowed 
her to use one of their show-cases for a 
small commission, and a small nephew 
was prevailed upon to carry boxes of the 
sweets to the offices of a large manu- 
facturing plant just outside the town. 
With summer came boarders from the 
city. They were attracted by the novelty 
of the old-fashioned candies and bought 
liberally. After their return to the city, 


many of them ordered frequently by mail, 
and at Christmas time she was obliged 
to hire an assistant and work day and 
night to fill her orders. 

_A young girl living the country was 


forced to forego the prospect of a bril- 
liant musical career because an attack of 
scarlet fever had left her deaf and in 
delicate health. Knowing that she must 
do all in her power to help the family, 
she hit upon the scheme of sending beau- 
tiful wild flowers to the city florists, who 
found a ready market for them. She 
learned to make simple little baskets, 
which she filled with ferns that could be 
taken up with sufficient roots and earth 
to keep them alive several months. These 
she was able to sell not only to the flo- 
rists, but also to hotels and restaurants, 
where they were used as table decora- 
tions. In winter there was a steady de- 
mand for pine, holly, the red berries of 
the black alder, ground-pine, and bay- 
berries. Through the outdoor life neces- 
sary for gathering her supplies she re- 
gained her health and was able to in- 
crease her business in several ways. 

A trained nurse found her way to a 
comfortable living and happiness after 
hearing was gone by establishing “first- 
aid-to-the-injured” classes for all ages, 
from school children to mothers. 

Among the high-class photographers in 
this country are deaf women, who find 
their misfortune no handicap in this work 
and whose work furnishes them with de- 
lightful human intercourse from which 
they might otherwise have withdrawn. 
One woman has made a specialty of pho- 
tographing pets and has worked up a 
paying business. 

A newspaper reporter who became 
deaf found that even with the aid of 
speech-reading he could not endure the 
nerve strain of his work. Utilizing his 
experience in the news world, he opened 
a clipping bureau, which has furnished 
him with a livelihood. A woman fol- 
lowed the same idea, specializing in clip- 
pings for club women who had no time 
to get material for speeches required of 
them. 

Various adaptations of the art of de- 
signing have opened the way to success 
for deaf workers, both men and women. 
Many firms requiring large quantities of 
designs are willing to let their artists 
work at home, and in this way women 
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who could not endure the strain of office 
work have found it possible to earn good 
salaries. One young woman who found 
that rapidly increasing deafness would 
goon oblige her to give up her position 
as a teacher took an evening course in 
designing during the winter, supplement- 
ing it with a month’s work at a summer 
school of designing, and at the end of 
the year was able to accept a position in 
a publishing house as a designer of book 
covers. 

These are only a few of the ways in 
which men and women with trained 
minds have solved the problems brought 


‘by deafness. 


If the person who finds 
that his hearing is departing would try 
to plan and study for that condition while 
still able to follow the original choice of 
occupation, so much delay and discour- 
agement would be avoided. We would 
think little of a captain who started out 
on a dangerous voyage without life-boats 
or reserve supplies of any kind, relying 
upon what he might find when the emer- 
gency was upon him to save his ship; 
yet we are quite willing to wait until deaf- 
ness is a fact, rather than a fear, before 
we provide any occupation which will act 
as a life-boat to bear us to safety. 


TRAINING A DEAF-BORN INFANT IN THE HOME 


RS. STELLA K. WHITE con- 

tributed to The Association Review 
for December, 1901, an interesting ac- 
count of the training given her little 
daughter Kathryn, who was born deaf. 
Mrs. White’s clear presentation of the 
methods followed has proven so helpful 
to others that it has been thought best to 
reproduce a portion for the benefit of 
young mothers who now are facing the 
same problem and who are writing to the 
Volta Bureau for helpful suggestions in 
home training. In part Mrs. “White 
wrote: 


At three years of age little Kathryn 
was put under the instruction of an ex- 
perienced private teacher, but that was 
by no means the beginning of the work of 
teaching the child to speak and to read 
the lips. From early babyhood those 
around her had with unwearying devo- 
tion continually talked to her as they 
would to a hearing child. From constant 
and untiring repetition the little one had 
learned to say ten or a dozen words—im- 
perfectly, however, like (n)ose, (h)orse, 
(h)a(t), app(1)e, etc.—and to read from 
the lips a dozen or so more words. 
“Nothing to brag of,” as the old Scotch- 
man said of his religion; but the child 
had found that objects and actions had 
names and had learned to watch the lips 


for them, which was a long step in ad- 
vance. 

Just previous to Kathryn’s coming 
under her care her teacher asked advice 
of Miss Yale, one of the leading edu- 
cators of the deaf in this country, con- 
cerning the best methods to be pursued 
in the teaching of so young a child. Miss 
Yale said, “Take the little thing up on 
your lap, and talk, talk, talk,” and “talk, 
talk, talk” has always been the watch- 
word of Kathryn’s teachers and family. 

Of course, at that age the ordinary 
school methods could not be adopted, and 
to the child it seemed that there was 
nothing but play; but underlying all the 
games—tea parties, kindergarten work, 
doll play—was the steady purpose in the 
mind of the teacher—the attainment of 
language by her pupil. New words were 
always given when occasion demanded 
them (oftentimes the occasion was 
made), and just when the child’s interest 
was awakened in that particular object 
or action and not before. For instance, 
the teacher and pupil sat down on the 
floor to play ball nearly the first hour of 
their acquaintance, and at the end of a 
delightful game the word “ball” had been 
incorporated into Kathryn’s vocabulary, 
as well as a new element gained; for it 
was not long, with a child of her imita- . 
tive instincts, before the tip of the baby 
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tongue was touching the roof of the 
mouth like the teacher’s to form “Il.” 
“Go” was the result of a game of horse, 
where first the teacher was the driver, 
constantly urging Kathryn, the horse, to 
“go ;” then the positions were reversed, 
and the little girl was the Jehu, with the 
teacher for the balky horse that would 
not budge unless told to “go,” but who 
pranced willingly around the room at the 
sound of the magic word. This word 
was not attained, though, till the baby 
hand had been placed over the téacher’s 
throat many times to feel the vibration 
of “g.” The same method was pursued 
to get the “c” in “car,” when they saw 
the electrics going by. In “arm,” one of 
the first words, the “m” was given by 
placing the tiny finger on the side of the 
teacher’s nose, thus getting the nasal vi- 
bration ; the “ar,” being easily seen on the 
lips, was easily imitated. 

Though m or / in themselves were not 
hard to get, there were difficulties in the 
way as the child advanced in this science, 
because the eye alone cannot distinguish 
the difference between many of the pho- 
netic sounds, as m, b, and p; t, d, n, and 1; 
f and v, etc. Did you ever think how 
much alike they are? If not, look in the 
mirror and say to yourself, without voice, 
man, ban, and pan; bat, bad, ban, and bal ; 
and fan and van. The sense of touch 
was called into play to differentiate these. 
The little pupil’s hand was placed in front 
of the mouth to catch the breath sounds 
of b, d, f, p, t, h, etc., and to distinguish 
them from the nasal m and n. Placing 
the hand on the chin also was a help in 
distinguishing b from p, as well as d from 
t. In teaching. “wash” the hand-glass 
was brought in, and it was a source of 
greatest delight to the child to watch her 
breath dimming the mirror in “sh” the 
same as her teacher’s did. In fact, the 
mirror has always played an important 
part in the little girl’s acquisition of 
speech, for without that she could not see 
whether she were imitating the teacher’s 
lip-movements perfectly or not. 

All the time the teacher was giving 
these sounds she was watching the modu- 


lations of the child’s voice at the same 
time, striving to make the tones as sweet 
and natural as possible. This was the 
more easily done, as Kathryn had been 
put under instruction so young before the 
vocal cords had had time to grow hard 
and stiff with disuse. The proper pitch 
of sound was given by placing the child’s 
hand on the teacher’s throat and chest, so 
that she could feel the vibration, then on 
her own. In this manner ee, which 
Kathryn persisted for a long time in get- 
ting in a very high key, was finally cor- 
rected. 

So it is seen that the teaching of speech 
and speech-reading is reduced to a sci- 
ence, every obstacle being met by some 
device. Its teachers proceed in accord- 
ance with well-known laws. Voice and 
speech are trained from a knowledge of 
the anatomy of the vocal organs and their 
functions in the production of sounds. 

The weeks went by quickly in the study 
of this difficult science, full of work for 
both teacher and scholar, though the lat- 
ter was all unconscious of it—of any- 
thing but the delight of learning the 
names of new things. At the end of the 
first six weeks of instruction the little 
girl had a vocabulary of 40 words, and 
in another month 40 more. The third 
month she added 75 words to her list, 
and could read ‘short sentences from her 
teacher’s lips and repeat them after her, 
such as “Go up stairs,” “Open the door,” 
“Give me a pencil,” etc. At this time 
Kathryn’s teacher made her repeat every- 
thing said to her before answering, for in 
repeating she gained the practice which 
“makes perfect” and which is the great 
essential in this science. During the 
fourth month the little pupil was given 
100 new words, and her teacher said at 
this time: “The danger lies now in giv- 
ing too many words for assimilation, and 
I find it requires that I watch myself con- 
stantly, for Kathryn reads my lips so 
readily.” 

In this month the work of sentence- 
building was begun in earnest, and sen- 
tences rather than words were the main 
object thereafter. 
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UTILITY OF ACTION AND GESTURE * 
BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


THINK that natural actions and ges- 

tures are of great utility in the in- 
struction of the deaf, when used as hear- 
ing people employ them, as accompani- 
ments of English words, to emphasize 
and reinforce their meaning. They are 
useful to illustrate English expressions, 
just as pictures illustrate the text of a 
book. ‘They give life and force to the 
utterances of thought. Books intended 
for very little children must be copiously 
illustrated or they will fail to interest at 
all. Language unaccompanied by natural 
actions and expressive gestures is like a 
book without pictures—a dry and cold 
thing to present to little children, whether 
hearing or deaf. 

There are no teachers in existence who 
do not use them and use them freely. 
For example, I have seen one of the gen- 
tle women of our oral schools teach a 
deaf baby the meaning of “come.” She 
said the word, she opened wide her arms, 
and with a winning smile enticed the 
child to come, and when he came she 
clasped him lovingly in her arms and re- 
warded him with a kiss. Now I fancy 
some captious critic may exclaim that 
these were “signs.” Perhaps they were 
to the child. I do not know. But if such 
actions as these are what you mean by 
“signs” they were natural signs—the 
kind of signs which every loving mother 
uses with her child. But did not the 
child get the meaning of the word from 
the signs? He did and I am glad of it. 
We all obtained our first knowledge of 
words in this way. I say God bless the 
gentle teachers who use such signs as 
these, whether they do or do not employ 
the De l’Epée language of signs. 

Then again all teachers permit little 
children to play, and what we call “play” 
consists largely of imitative actions, 
which if employed without words would 


* Reprinted from The Educator, Vol. V, No. 
2, May, 1894, pages 41 to 44. 


be called pantomime—the acting out of 
imaginary incidents in a realistic way. It 
is action, action, action all the time. 

Many teachers utilize play in the in- 
struction of the deaf for the purpose of 
teaching the meaning of English expres- 
sions to very young children. I think it 
an admirable plan. In my own practice 
I have used play freely for this purpose.* 

One of the fundamental principles of 
Frobel’s Kindergarten is the systematic 
utilization of natural actions and ges- 
tures in play for the instruction of hear- 
ing children. We need a system of kin- 
dergarten for the deaf, specially adapted 
for the teaching of language ; and I view 
the introduction of kindergarten methods 
into so many schools for the deaf. with 
great hope. Progress undoubtedly lies 
in that direction. 

The best way to arrive at such a sys- 
tem, I think, is to examine very carefully 
the process by which hearing children 
come to understand their vernacular, and 
study the part played by natural actions 
and gestures in that process. We cer- 
tainly do not begin by performing nat- 
ural actions before a hearing baby, and 
then require him to express what we have 
done in English words. The child un- 
derstands the language to a very consid- 
erable extent before his first independent 
attempts at composition are made. Com- 
prehension comes first, composition af- 
terward. 


THE NATURAL PROCESS OF LEARNING A 
LANGUAGE 


The natural process of learning a lan- 
guage is by imitation. What does this 
mean? Consider what we do. We talk 
to the hearing baby in English words; 
we do not expect him to talk to us. The 
language we want him to learn we use 
ourselves constantly in his presence. But 


*See Annals, 1883, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 124- 
139. “Upon a method of teaching language to 
a very young congenitally deaf child.” 
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does he at first understand what we say? 
No; he does not. How then does he 
come to understand? The first glimmer- 
ing conceptions are aroused by concur- 
rent actions which he observes—natural 
actions interpret the meaning. “John, 
go and shut the door,” and baby sees 
John get up and shut the door. You talk 
to the baby about what is going on. He 
sees what is going on and this interprets 
the meaning. Expressive gestures, too, 
are freely used to give emphasis and life 
to what you say. Little by little, as the 
power of comprehension increases, con- 
text comes into play. Words known in- 
terpret those that are obscure by context ; 
and many new words and forms of ex- 
pression in this way reveal their mean- 
ing to the child quite independently of 
actions at all. And all this process goes 
on in the case of the hearing child before 
he utters his first word. 

Phrases and idiomatic expressions are 
comprehended as wholes, even though 
the component words may not be fully 
understood. 

Just think what a multitude of words 
and phrases are presented to the ears of 
the hearing child during the first two 
years of his life, before he is expected 
to speak at all, and then consider how 
much English our pupils see before they 
are required to express their thoughts by 
writing or speech. 

Use natural actions and natural ges- 
tures just as you use them with hearing 
children—neither less, nor more, nor in 
a different manner—and you should get 
the same results. 


APPLICATION OF THE NATURAL PROCESS 
TO THE CASE OF THE DEAF 


If we follow the natural process, we 
should begin by talking to the child in 
English words (spoken, written, or 
spelled upon the fingers, according to the 
method we prefer to employ), and we 
should be careful to use complete sen- 
tences—idiomatic phrases and all—just 
such language, in fact, as we would have 
employed if the child could hear; and 
these sentences should be given rapidly, 
with natural emphasis and expression 


and action, even though the child may 
fail to catch each individual word. 

The whole is more important than the 
parts. Illiterate hearing children and 
adults cannot tell how many letters or 
syllables or words proceed from the 
mouth of a speaker. It is sufficient for 
them to understand the general meaning. 
A. phrase or sentence is the unit of lan- 
guage, not a word. 

In teaching English to a hearing baby, 
we don’t begin with elements f, ), s, 
etc.) or syllables or words; we use sen- 
tences as wholes. Not sentences slowly 
uttered, word by word, with clear, de- 
liberate enunciation; we utter them rap- 
idly, with plenty of life and action as 
accompaniment, subordinating details of 
every kind to the effect as a whole. We 
don’t even stop to inquire whether the 
child understands what we say. Indeed, 
we know he does not at first; but we 
talk right on, just the same, whether he 
does or not. 

We don’t stop to philosophize about 
the apparent uselessness of our employ- 
ing language that we know is beyond the 
hearing baby’s comprehension at the time 
we use it; we talk right on. We don’t 
stop to speculate how or by what process 
the child is to acquire the meaning of 
colloquial phrases and idiomatic expres- 
sions ; we simply use them ourselves and 
talk right on. Whatever we desire to 
say we say, quite irrespective of gram- 
matical constructions, and leave the rest 
to nature without bothering our brains 
about the how and when to do this or 
that. 

“The Centipede was puzzled quite 

When Polliwig, in fun, 

Said, ‘Pray, which leg comes after which?’ 
This put her mind in such a pitch, 


She lay distracted in the ditch, 
Considering how to run.” 


Don’t let us be deterred by imaginary 
difficulties from going right ahead and 
presenting to the eyes of the deaf what- 
ever we do to the ears of the hearing. 
The language we employ in talking to a 
hearing baby in arms is surely not too 
difficult to be presented to the very 
youngest child in our schools. The fact 
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is, we are altogether too learned in our 
ways of teaching. Old Dalgarno was 
just right when he said that in the teach- 
ing of language “a prattling nurse is a 
better tutrix to her foster child than the 
most profoundly learned doctor in the 
university,” and that “there might be 
successful addresses made to a dumb 
child, even in his cradle, when he begins 
risu cognoscere matrem, if the mother 
or nurse had but as nimble a hand as 
commonly they have a tongue.” * 

Natural actions and gestures should, 
I think, be used with great freedom at 
the outset of education in conjunction 
with words, but not independently of 
words any more than in the case of the 
hearing child. After the deaf child has 
begun to recognize sentences and com- 
prehend their general meaning (even 
though he may not fully understand the 
component words), actions and gestures 
should be used more sparingly, so as to 
force him to apply context to the inter- 

retation of the language employed. 

hey should be used less and less as his 
education advances, so as to force him 
to use context more and more, and thus 
lead him gradually to the comprehension 
7 English, unaccompanied by action at 
all. 

It should be our constant endeavor, I 
think,-to use words without action and 
avoid action without words. Indeed, as 
a general rule, I think it would advance 
the deaf child more in his knowledge of 
language to explain unknown words and 
phrases by other words than to illustrate 
the meaning by actions, pictures, or even 
by objects themselves. Express the same 
thought in other terms. Incorporate the 
unknown term in a new sentence. In a 
word — prefer context to every other 
method of explanation. 

I believe the true principle is to treat 
the child as though he could hear. Con- 
sider what you would do if he were your 
own hearing boy. For example: “Papa, 
what does politeness mean?” Would you 
not at once attempt to explain its mean- 


* See Didascalocophus, published 1680; re- 
printed in the Annals for 1875, Vol. IX, pages 
14 to 64. 


ing by other English words and try to 
enable him to get it by context? “Why, 
you know, my dear, if you do thus and 
so, you would be very rude; but if you 
do so, you would be very polite.” You 
would probably give him a number of 
such examples ; but, unless he was a very 
little fellow indeed, you would never 
dream of accompanying your words by 
illustrative actions. If he were a mere 
baby, you would, of course, use natural 
actions at once. For example, you might 
show him how to hand a book to mamma 
“very politely,” etc.; but with an older 
child you would use words alone. 

The only natural defect in the deaf 
child is his inability to hear. I think, 
therefore, we should treat him exactly as 
we treat the hearing child, excepting in 
matters affecting the ear. The English 
language is addressed to the ear of the 
ordinary child. In the case of the deaf 
it must be addressed to the eye (or some 
other sense than that of hearing). This 
is all that the necessities of his case re- 
quire. There need be no difference in 
the matter of “signs,” and I think there 
should not, for it is certainly one of our 
objects, as instructors, to make the deaf 
child as like the hearing child as the ne- 
cessities of his case admit. 


SIGN LANGUAGE 


In the Christmas pantomime we have 
an illustration of natural actions and nat- 
ural gestures employed by themselves in 
place of words to express ideas. This, 
then, is an exhibition of natural sign 
language. We all enjoy pantomimic act- 
ing wherever we see it, and it is therefore 
surely a strange and significant fact that 
pantomime should only be presented to 
the public as a comic show. 

I would not use natural actions and 
natural gestures in this way in the in- 
struction of the deaf. I don’t want a 
deaf child to form the habit of express- 
ing his thoughts by pantomime if it can 
possibly be helped. I wouldn’t like my 
hearing child to do it, and you wouldn’t 
like yours. Why not? Ask that ques- 
tion of your heart, and then apply the 
answer to the case of the deaf. What- 
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ever your reasons may be, they are my 
reasons for not desiring it in the case of 
the deaf child. 

I mean to assert that not one of you 
who read this paper, if you could pos- 
sibly avoid it, would want your own 
hearing child to use pantomime, as his 
ordinary and usual means of communi- 
cation, in place of English, though all the 
world might be able to understand it. 
What, then, would be your attitude to- 
ward a language of pantomime that no- 
body could understand save yourself and 
a few others? If, through ignorance of 
how to manage your boy, you had neg- 
lected to teach him English, so that he 
had been forced to invent a crude lan- 
guage of this sort, which nobody could 
understand save yourself and the few 
people at home, would you want him to 
retain it? Certainly not. You would 
want him to get rid of it just as soon as 
you knew how and substitute English. 
Now this is the actual condition of the 
deaf child when he first enters school 
and the actual attitude of the parents 
toward the child. He is sent to us to 
learn English, not other signs. 

And what is our attitude toward the 
home-signs he brings into school? We 
all agree that it is not desirable to retain 
them. We get rid of them as soon as we 
possibly can by substituting for them 
either English words or De l’Epée signs 
(according to the method we employ). 
But the De l’Epée sign-language is a 
language of pantomime even less intelli- 
gible to ordinary people than the home 
sign-languages of the pupils; for it is 
not understood by the people at home, 
with whom the children come into the 
most personal and intimate relations ; and 
most of the reasons that lead us to dis- 
card home-signs are equally applicable, 
I think, to the De l’Epée signs as well. 

The disadvantages are many and ob- 
vious, but the advantages are not so clear 
to my mind. I should be very glad if 


some of my good friends among the sign- 
teachers would only point them out to 
your readers; for I am sure we are all 
open to conviction, and have the welfare 
and happiness of deaf children much 


more at heart than the way in which they 
are taught. 

It has often been claimed that the use 
of the De l’Epée language stimulates the 
mind of the pupil and arouses his dor- 
mant faculties. I can readily see that 
this may be the case; but I do not see 
why this is not also true of any other 
language you choose to employ. The 
dwarfed mental condition of the unedu- 
cated deaf child is simply due to lack 
of suitable communication with other 
minds; he needs a language of greater 
capacity to express ideas than he pos- 
sesses in his own home-signs. The De 
l’Epée language has greater capacity ; but 
English has greater capacity still. I 
speak from personal knowledge here; 
for it must not be supposed that I am 
entirely ignorant of the De I’Epée lan- 
guage of signs, having studied it consci- 
entiously for over a year, under such 
able instructors as William Martin 
Chamberlain, Philo Packard, and others. 
I must confess I do not see why we 
should use an inferior language when 
we have English right at our hands— 
and must teach it to him anyway, first 
or last. Why not teach it first as last? 

It has been claimed that the De l’Epée 
language is an easier language to learn 
than English. This may be so, but is 
that a sufficient reason for its use? Ital- 
ian is probably easier than English ; but 
that is no reason why we should make 
Italian the vernacular of an American 
child. That is no reason why we should 
teach him English by means of Italian. 
The very ease with which the De l’Epée 
sign-language is acquired affords an ex- 
planation of the curious fact that it often 
usurps the place of English as the ver- 
nacular of the deaf child, in spite of ex- 
clusion from the school-room and against 
the wishes of the teachers. 

The remedy, however, is in our own 
hands. The deaf child does not know 
the De l’Epée sign-language when he 
enters school ; he acquires it there. It is 
true that he already knows and uses a 
crude form of sign-language invented by 
himself and his friends at home, so that 
in this way peculiar signs of home manu- 
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facture are introduced into every school. 
This is the reason why pupils, even in 
oral schools, are sometimes found to be 
using signs of some sort among them- 
selves on the playground and elsewhere. 
We are not responsible for the home- 
signs that appear in our schools, but we 
are responsible for the De l’Epée 
that are acquired in their place. The 
blame, if blame there be, rests on our 
shoulders, and we cannot shuffle off the 
responsibility on the ground that we do 
not “teach” the De l’Epée signs in our 
schools, but that the children acquire 
them themselves, naturally, without spe- 
cial instruction from us. The fact re- 
mains that the deaf child does not know 
them when he enters school, but acquires 
them there, and he would not acquire 
them if he did not see them used. The 
remedy, then, .is in our own hands: 
Don’t use them at all; use English in- 
stead. Give him pure English instead 
of signs. Teach English by usage and 
drop the sign-language from our schools. 

I have no doubt that all things have a 
use ; and there may even be a use for the 
De l’Epée language of signs, but I do 
not think it is to be found in the instruc- 
tion of the young. If use it has at all it 
lies, I think, in the possibility of employ- 
ing it as a means of reaching and bene- 
fiting adults who are unable to commu- 
nicate with the hearing world; but this 
field of usefulness lies beyond our prov- 
ince as instructors of the young. We 
deal with children alone. The adults re- 
ferred to represent our failures. Let us 
have as few of them as we possibly can. 


CONCLUSION DEFINING THE AUTHOR'S 
ATTITUDE TOWARD THE DIFFERENT 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTING 
THE DEAF 


You have asked me for “an authorita- 
tive statement” of my views relating to 
signs and the questions involved. You 
wish me, in fact, to place myself “in a 
clear and unequivocal position,” so that 
all may understand exactly where I stand. 
In conclusion, then, I may say: 

I believe in the use of natural actions 


and natural gestures as hearing people 
employ them; not in any other way. I 
believe it to be a mistake to employ ges- 
tures in place of words; and natural 
pantomime, or sign-language of any sort, 
should not, I think, be used as a means 
of communication. I do not object to 
manual alphabets of any kind in the ear- 
lier stages of instruction. 

I prefer the pure oral method to any 
other; but I would rather have a deaf 
child taught through De l’Epée signs than 
not educated at all. I think there are 
two classes of deaf persons who should 
certainly be taught by oral methods— 
the semi-deaf and the semi-mute—and I 
think that all the semi-deaf should re- 
ceive the benefits of auricular instruc- 
tion. 

In regard to the others I am not so 
sure. In their case I am not an advo- 
cate exclusively of the oral method alone, 
but look also with favor upon the man- 
ual-alphabet method as developed in the 
Rochester school. In fact, I advocate 
pure English methods whatever you do; 
and do not think it matters very much 
whether you begin with written language 
and end with speech, or begin with 
speech and end with written language; 
the final result, I think, will be substan- 
tially the same. I do not approve of 
continuing the manual-alphabet method 
throughout the whole school life of the 
pupil, but look upon it only as a means 
to an end. The oral method should, I 
think, be used in the higher grades, and 
speech-reading be substituted for the 
manual alphabet after familiarity with 
the English language and a good vocab- 
ulary have been gained. In my prefer- 
ence oral methods come first; the man- 
ual-alphabet method second, and the sign- 
language method last; but my heart is 
with teachers of the deaf, whatever their 
method may be. 

The great movement now going on in 
sign schools toward the greater use of 
manually spelled English and the less 
use of signs meets with my full sympa- 
thy and approval. Those schools that 
now limit the use of the sign-language to 
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chapel exercises and to communication 
in the playground have, in my opinion, 
made a step in the right direction. My 
attitude toward them is Hamlet’s atti- 
tude toward the players: “Do not saw 
the air too much with your hand—thus. 
oa I pray you avoid it.” You re- 
member what the first player said: “IT 
hope we have reformed that indifferently 


with us.” To which Hamlet replied, 
“O! reform it altogether.” 

In regard to the proper use of action 
and gesture, I cannot do better than give 
you Hamlet’s advice to the players, which 
is my advice to you all: 

“Suit the action to the word, and the word 


to the action, with this special observance— 
that you o’erdo not the modesty of Nature.” 


“YOURS FOR THE DEAF IN CHINA” 
BY LUNA MAY BEMIS 


UCH is the signature of Mrs. Anita 

Mills in the last report published con- 
cerning the School for Deaf Children, 
Chefoo, China. 

Eight years ago the department for 
deaf girls was opened to supplement the 
school for boys, which was established 
some time before that date. Girls are 
not wanted in that far-off country, and 
least of all those who are deaf. The 
first few beginners were beggar girls, 
whom no one cared anything for. No 
one, did I say? Yes, one, a large-souled 
woman, Mrs. Mills, who did want them 
very much, and aimed to do her very 
best by them. She now has about 20 
girls. These eight years are an inspiring 
record of sublime faith in God and un- 
failing love for His little ones; for some 
of these unfortunates are so backward 
that the teacher’s ingenuity is strained 
almost to the breaking point to devise 
means whereby to start them on the long 
road toward acquiring a spoken language. 

A common method is to create a very 
strong situation of bodily discomfort or 
of bodily pleasure, and then, with their 
interest aroused, grip them with a few 
words or a sentence. The incident is re- 
lated of Teng Ying, a deaf-blind pupil, 
who was especially hard to reclaim from 
the realm of silence and of darkness. 
Mrs. Mills writes : “One day Doctor Cor- 
bett came and he let her feel his beard. 
She hurriedly felt for my hand and 
spelled the words ‘mouth,’ ‘mouth,’ mean- 
ing ‘Where is his mouth?’ Then Doctor 
Corbett playfully bit her finger.” 


One of the strong features of the boy’s 
department is the industrial work. Great 
effort is put forth to train up the scholars 
into self-supporting citizens. To show 
you how well-regulated and well-finished 
is the plan of the curriculum of this Chi- 
nese school, a facsimile of the certificate 
given at the time of graduation follows: 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, CHEFOO, CHINA 


completed the course of instruction given in 
this school, covering the following subjects: 
The Manual Alphabet, Bell’s Visible Speech 
Symbols, The Mandarin Chinese Language, 
The Christian Religion, Journal, Letter, and 
Composition Writing, History, “Good Manners 
and Good Morals,” Drawing, Industrial Train- 
ing, and Drilling in Language. 

cerned eed has done faithful work as a 
student and we have pleasure in handing...... 
this certificate. 


Principal. 


Vice-Principal. 


There is an unlimited opportunity for 
us to hold up the hands of this devoted 
teacher, Mrs. Mills, and her splendid as- 
sistant, Miss Carter. The results of their 
work are as far-reaching as eternity it- 
self. 

“Tf the chief business of every nation 
is the education of its children, then the 
chiefest concern of a nation is uncondi- 
tionally the education of its defectives.” 


is 
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MISS SARAH FULLER, PRINCIPAL EMERITUS, 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Reproduction of a large painting hanging in the Horace Mann School, presented by the 
friends of Miss Fuller 


HE painter of the above portrait, 

Marie D. Page, writes: “Miss Fuller 
was a most interesting and unselfcon- 
scious sitter, and, unlike most women, 
she cared little how she looked in the 
picture, and was not anxious to appear 
more attractive than she really was. Al- 


though more than 70 years old, Miss. 


Fuller brought the little deaf girl, who 
lived in another suburb, from her own 
home in Newton Lower Falls to my 
studio in Boston, teaching the child all 
the way, and arrived here at 9 o'clock. 
In her interest about teaching the child 


she forgot everything else. I felt that I 
had never seen patience before. She is 
truly a remarkable woman. Her hand 
was often on the child’s wrist, as in the 
picture, to hold her attention. Miss Full- 
er’s gown was gray, like her hair, and 
the background also gray, to represent 
the blackboards which cover the walls of 
the Horace Mann School. The little girl 
wore a dark blue sailor suit and her hair 
was tied with a red ribbon. As the por- 
trait was for the Horace Mann School, 
the child was, of course, subordinated to 
Miss Fuller.” 
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It is recorded that once a mother took 
her baby boy to a famous aurist. He 
told the mother the boy was deaf and 
advised her to take him to Miss Fuller. 
The mother found Miss Fuller busy with 
her pupils, and adds: “I sat there and 
waited and listened until it seemed to me 
that my heart would stop beating, and 
then some one came in, and I looked up 
and saw a woman with a face like a 
benediction, and after that nothing was 
ever so hard again.” 

On March 26, 1890, Miss Annie Sulli- 
van (now Mrs. John Macy) and Helen 
Keller called upon their friend, Miss 
Sarah Fuller, and requested her to see 
if Helen could be taught to speak. Miss 
Fuller gave Helen a lesson that day, and 
later nine additional lessons. Because of 
her joyousness in the conscious posses- 
sion of a new power, Helen learned rap- 
idly and soon was receiving instruction 
from and practice in speech from Miss 
Sullivan. Six years later Helen delivered 
an address to the delegates to the summer 
meeting at Mt. Airy, as follows: 


If you knew all the joy I feel in being able 
to speak to you today, I think you would have 
some idea of the value of speech to the deaf, 
and you would understand why I want every 
little deaf child in all this great world to have 
an opportunity to learn to speak. I know that 
much has been said and written on this sub- 
ject, and that there is a wide difference of 
opinion among teachers of the deaf in regard 
to oral instruction. It seems very strange to 
me that there should be this difference of opin- 
ion; I cannot understand how any one inter- 
ested in our education can fail to appreciate 
the satisfaction we feel in being able to express 
our thoughts in living words. Why, I use 
speech constantly, and I cannot begin to tell 
you how much pleasure it gives me to do so. 
Of course, I know that it is not always easy 
for strangers to understand me, but it will be 
by and by; and in the meantime I have the 
unspeakable happiness of knowing that my 
family and friends rejoice in my ability to 
speak. My little sister and baby brother love 
to have me tell them stories in the long sum- 
mer evenings when I am at home, and my 
mother and teacher often ask me to read to 
them from my favorite books. I also discuss 
the political situation with my dear father, and 
we decide the most perplexing questions quite 
as satisfactorily to ourselves as if I could hear 
and see. So you see what a blessing speech is 
to me. It brings me into closer and tenderer 
relationship with those I love, and makes it 
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possible for me to enjoy the sweet companion- 
ship of a great many persons from whom I 
should be entirely cut off if I could not talk. 

I can remember the time before I learned to 
speak, and how I used to struggle to express 
my thoughts by means of the manual alphabet; 
how my thoughts used to beat against my fin- 
ger tips like little birds striving to gain their 
freedom, until one day Miss Fuller opened 
wide the prison door and let them escape. I 
wonder if she remembers how eagerly and 
gladly they spread their wings and flew away. 
Of course, it was not easy at first to fly. The 
speech-wings were weak and broken and had 
lost all the grace and beauty that ‘had once 
been theirs; indeed, nothing was left save the 
impulse to fly; but that was something. One 
can never consent to creep when one feels an 
impulse to soar. But, nevertheless, it seemed 
to me sometimes that I could never use my 
speech-wings as God intended I should use 
them; there were so many difficulties in the 
way, so many discouragements; but I kept on 
trying, knowing that patience and perseverance 
would win in the end. And while I worked 
I built the most beautiful air-castles, and 
dreamed dreams, the pleasantest of which was 
of the time when I should talk like other peo- 
ple; and the thought of the pleasure it would 
give my mother to hear my voice once more 
sweetened every effort and made every failure 
an incentive to try harder next time. So I 
want to say to those who are trying to learn 
to speak, and to those who are teaching them, 
“Be of good cheer. Do not think of today’s 
failures, but of the success that may come to- 
morrow. You have set yourself a difficult 
task, but you will succeed if you persevere; 
and you will find a joy in overcoming ob- 
stacles—a delight in climbing rugged paths 
which you would perhaps never know if you 
did not sometimes slip backward; if the road 
was always smooth and pleasant. Remember, 
no effort that we make to attain something 
beautiful is ever lost. Some time, somewhere, 
somehow, we shall find that which we seek. 
We shall speak—yes, and sing, too—as God in- 
tended we should speak and sing.” 


In West Medford, Mass., is a home 
school known as The Sarah Fuller Home 
for Little Children Who Cannot Hear, 
and are too young to enter school. It 
was founded by Mrs. Francis Brooks in 
March, 1888, because Sarah Fuller “had 
long been convinced that deaf children 
would make rapid progress if it were 
possible for them to be taught articula- 
tion and speech-reading at an earlier age 
than that at which they can enter the 
public school.” ‘This was the first home 
school for deaf children established in 
the United States. 
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CARE OF THE SPEECH OF CHILDREN * 
BY ALBERT GUTZMANN 


PEECH is a faculty which is not in- 

nate in man; every human being is 
born speechless. Gradually does the child 
learn to speak, and unconsciously speech 
is developed with the other bodily and 
mental faculties. The means of speech 
every one possesses at birth, but in its 
development it is subject to disturbances 
by disease or from other causes. To dis- 
cover and counteract these causes should 
be our aim. Mechanical speech is pro- 
duced by the prompt codperation of the 
apparatus of speech—tongue, teeth, and 
lips ; the apparatus of sound—the throat, 
and the organs of breathing—the lungs. 
Without breathing there is no sound, and 
it follows that the act of breathing plays 
a most important part in speaking, and 
that defective or irregular breathing 
works injury to speech. The breathing 
of children should therefore be watched, 
and, if necessary, regulated. We conse- 
quently are led to the question, “What is 
healthy breathing and what is not?” The 
correct and healthy breathing is rib- 
breathing. It is produced by the direct 
action of the muscles of breathing which 
are attached to the walls of the chest. 
This action may be seen and felt. Rib- 
breathing is the breathing of healthy, 
normal man. Thus breathes the soldier 
when marching in the ranks, the athlete 
when exercising, the busy laborer earn- 
ing his bread in the sweat of his brow, 
the actor on the stage, the sacred orator 
in the pulpit, the legislator in our par- 
liament. Thus we breathe when our body 
is in a position which excludes rest and 
comfort; whilst the so-called stomach- 
breathing is the companion of ease, pe- 
culiar to early childhood and to old age, 
the periods of rest in human life. To 
show that a correct position of the body 
is of great importance for breathing, and 
therefore for the hygienic care of speech, 


* Reprinted by request from The Association 
Review, the predecessor of THe Vorta ReE- 
view, of April, 1902, Vol. IV; No. 2. 


we will state that an adult person draws 
his breath 13 times a minute when lying 
down, 19 when sitting, and 23 when 
standing. For children which show a 
tendency toward defective and not vig- 
orous breathing we would recommend 
exercises in energetic, full, and regular 
breathing, so as to have complete control 
over the lungs during the breathing, 
which exercises may be given by every 
mother. With small children these exer- 
cises are best introduced by leading them 
to a conscious use of the air ducts—e. g., 
inhale and exhale through the nose, in- 
hale through the nose and exhale through 
the mouth, inhale through the mouth and 
exhale through the nose, exhale and in- 
hale through the mouth; the same, put- 
ting the hand against the side of the body, 
placing the hands back of the head, rais- 
ing the arms, etc. 

It will be important to cast a side 
glance at the psychology of speech—i. ¢., 
the action of the brain in producing 
speech. Let us for a moment realize in 
what manner a child learns his mother 
tongue. It is well known that this is 
principally effected through the sense of 
hearing. ‘Thereby the word which is 
heard is noted. This is done through the 
brain, and in that part of the brain where 
this noting down of words is effected 
there is the center of speech, viz., that 
faculty whereby we become conscious of 
language, where we receive or perceive 
words. We all know what an effort it 
requires to perceive and hold a hitherto 
unknown word, and it is scarcely neces- 
sary to state that without attentive listen- 
ing, without the repetition of the word 
until it becomes the sure property of our 
memory, and without an understanding 
of the meaning of the word, progress in 
acquiring speech is impossible. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance to 
educate the attention of the child, to cul- 
tivate its word-memory, and to assure a 
complete understanding of the idea rep- 
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resented by the word. The understand- 
ing of words is only a part of the speech ; 
the speaking itself is another part. As 
the nerves carry the heard word to a cer- 
tain part of the brain, thus they set the 
organs of speech in motion from another 
part of the brain. The French scientist 
3roca found this “word-moving center” 
in the wall of the third winding of the 
left part of the forehead. If this place 
is injured, the speech is disturbed, and 
what we call aphasia takes place. If the 
organs of speech are defective or do not 
work regularly, disturbances take place 
which we designate as stammering or 
stuttering (stuttering is a defect of speech, 
stammering a defect of pronunciation). 
In the second stage of the development 
of speech we notice that the child imi- 
tates speech. Whilst during the period 
of babyhood it seemed to take delight 
exclusively in its own babbling, it now 
endeavors to imitate the speech of those 
who are constantly with it. The desire 
to speak, which nature has planted in the 
child, will now develop powerfully ; and 
if we desire that our children should 
speak well, we should furnish them with 
good examples. If the child hears its 
mother or nurse speak only correctly, dis- 
tinctly, and with the proper modulation, 
it will strive to imitate this example and 
gradually acquire the same correct and 
beautiful speech. There is much sinning 
in this respect by adult persons constantly 
indulging in so-called “baby talk” with 
children. Later, when the child goes to 
school, it begins to notice that it is lack- 
ing in this respect, it becomes the object 
of mockery by other children, and this 
inheritance from the nursery may have 
an injurious effect on its speech and even 
on its character and its future life. But 
even if this “baby talk” is not indulged 
in to any great extent, many a mother 
sets a bad example to her child by speak- 
ing too fast. Speaking slowly means 


speaking distinctly, so that every syllable 
is fully and properly pronounced. Care 
should also be taken in the selection of 
servants, to obtain such as will at least 
speak fairly correct English. I could cite 
more than one instance where neglect in 


this matter has produced the most far- 
reaching consequences, which made them- 
selves felt till late in life, and interfered 
with the advancement of young persons 
in business or profession. 

It is, furthermore, of the utmost im- 
portance that no persons whose speech is 
in any way defective should hold posi- 
tions as teachers. Speaking too fast— 
which, I am sorry to say, seems to be 
one of the failings of the fair sex, in 
whose hands the first education of chil- 
dren principally rests—is a very bad ex- 
ample for the child, and I believe that I 
am not saying too much when I[ maintain 
that here are found the causes of the 
most glaring defects in the speech of chil- 
dren. When the child hears a person 
speak fast, it wants to speak just as fast, 
and, so to speak, «stumbles in its speech 
and finally becomes a confirmed stutterer. 
I consider stuttering as one of the worst 
defects of speech. In endeavoring to 
cure the child, the greatest care should 
be taken that the child does not become 
conscious of its defect. The child should 
not become aware of our intentions. It 
would, e. g., be utterly wrong to imitate 
the stuttering of the child in order to 
show the ugly sounds. By setting a good 
example the child should be influenced ; 
speak very slowly to the child; let it 
repeat very slowly what has been said; 
let it heave a breath before speaking the 
word; do this yourself to show how it is 
done and observe the effect on the child. 
Tell the child stories, somewhat long 
drawn in the vocalization, and let it re- 
peat these stories sentence by sentence 
in the same manner. Tell the child some 
request shall be granted if it can express 
it without stuttering. At an early age it 
is comparatively easy by the exercise of 
some patience and perseverance to cure a 
child of stuttering, whilst at a later pe- 
riod in life it becomes a hard and often 
impossible task. Prevention is here, as 
in all cases, the best cure. Stuttering 
seems to be contagious, and it should be 
the aim of parents and teachers to re- 
move children who show a tendency to 
stuttering at once from contact with per- 
sons suffering from this defect of speech. 
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ORGANIZATION * 
BY MRS. MARIETTA L. JOHNSON 


> OR many years the kindergarten has 
} endeavored to demonstrate the law 
of growth through self-activity. At times, 
however, it has been forced to yield to 
the pressure from the primary school, 
and in some cases the freedom has been 
overshadowed by the will of the teacher 
and the “preparation” for the primary 
school. 

In our best modern kindergartens is 
found the concentration of mind which is 
the characteristic of true development. 
The child, stimulated by the suggestive, 
constructive materials, sets to work to 
build or express his thought through the 
material. He is perfectly absorbed in his 
task, perfectly orderly, and is securing 
the “discipline” which the nature of the 
material and his self-chosen task imposes. 
He unconsciously yields to these condi- 
tions because of his desire for the result 
of his efforts, and thus gains will power, 
self - control, and reasonableness — the 
highest end of “discipline,” and all se- 
cured by impersonal means! He is gain- 
ing power of concentration and conti- 
nuity, also desirable, and gained in the 
only true, scientific way—from inward 
necessity, instead of outward pressure. 

This is almost universally conceded to 
be desirable for children below school 
age; but when the child reaches the age 
of six or seven years, then the demand 
is made—not by the child, but by the 
adult—for “real work tasks, lessons.” 
“The time has come to learn something” 
is the cry of the parents and teachers, and 
so the child is snatched from the scien- 
tific unfolding of the organism through 
self-prompted activity and put at work 
devised and directed and judged by adults 
entirely. 

Often the child responds at first with 
joy. The teacher is sympathetic and at- 
tractive, the task may not be very diffi- 
cult, and the stimulation resulting from 


*From The Educational Exchange for Jan- 
uary, 1915. 


praise and the suggestion of the teacher 
carries the child by leaps and bounds 
through the work of acquiring the for- 
mal elements. In many cases, however, 
even where the response has seemd so 
spontaneous, there follows fatigue, nerv- 
ousness, paleness, sleeplessness, and loss 
of appetite. In later years even the very 
bright child may experience revulsion 
which would take him out of school en- 
tirely were it not for the outer pressure. 

In other cases the response is not so 
spontaneous nor joyful ; then we have the 
“retarded” child, the “backward” child, 
the “lazy, dull child!” He loses his power 
of concentration, and all of the allure- 
ment of honor and reward cannot stimu- 
late the mental activity desired. 

Why should this law of self-activity 
be violated when school age is reached ? 
Is it not possible to “learn something” 
through self-prompted creative work at 
six and seven and eight years of age as 
well as at five? Does the organism de- 
velop under a different law at seven or 
eight ? 

How can we expect to produce better 
people if we violate the law of growth? 
What are the natural interests of children 
of this age? Can the school satisfy these 
interests and still meet the demand of 
the “next grade”? Why should the “next 
grade” spoil the work of today? The 
best preparation for tomorrow is a well- 
spent today. To be educational, to be 
scientific, to really get in the way of pro- 
ducing fine people, we must obey the law 
of growth and provide occupations and 
activities which will satisfy the needs of 
the growing body, the inquiring mind, 
and the delight of the spirit. We must 
meet the demands of the organism, not 
make demands which may warp and stunt 
the growth. 


“The English tongue possesses a veritable 
power of expression such as perhaps never 
stood at the command of any other language 
of men.”-—Grimm. 
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On June 15, 1215, at Runnymede, that famous meadow between Staines and Windsor, 

there met for conference one of the most notable gatherings in history. On the one side 

: were the rebellious barons demanding certain liberties and privileges, not for the English 

: people as a whole, but for the barons, “the gentlemen,” and the clergy. On the other side 

: were King John and a few faithful retainers. After much discussion, the protesting King 

signed the Magna Charta, the charter that is the beginning of English liberty. But King 

and harons quarreled and a devastating civil war followed, that terminated only after the 
King’s death, on October 19, 1216. 
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SPEECH IS AS NATURAL TO THE DEAF CHILD AS TO THE 
HEARING CHILD * 


BY KATHARINE T. BINGHAM 


FEW fallacies and misconceptions 
eral concerning the deaf that I 
long to see corrected. First is that béte 
noir of signs, about which more words 
have been wasted than about any other 
educational topic, I am sure. The most 
oft-repeated and specious claim of their 
advocates is that “signs are the natural 
language of the deaf,” and therefore are 
superior to all other means of communi- 
cation for them, entirely overlooking the 
fact that they are no less natural to the 
hearing, but are not for that reason per- 
mitted to supersede speech. Every born 
baby—deaf or hearing equally—learns to 
“pat-a-cake’”’ and to imitate the entranc- 
ing pantomime of the ten little piggies 
told off on the rosy toe-tips long before 
he can speak a word. To deaf children 
signs are just as natural as to hearing 
children, but no more so. 

The deaf child also laughs and cries 
audibly, and expresses its baby emotions 
in the same inarticulate cooing and bab- 
bling as does the hearing baby, until he 
reaches the age when the latter begins to 
imitate the speech of those about him, 
when he continues to make meaningless 
and inarticulate sounds because of not 
hearing those about him. This causing 
him to appear less intelligent than he is, 
his mother begins to suppress these vocal 
utterances and to substitute signs for 
speech, and soon the fatal habit of silence 
is formed and the pernicious practice of 
pantomime is confirmed. The continued 
use of signs after the natural period for 
them has passed is the result of assiduous 
cultivation, and is, moreover, a distinct 
injury to the child by retarding his 
mental growth and his acquirement of 
speech. 

Another fallacy, repeated often by 


*From “All Along the Line,” an N. E. A. 
paper. Reprinted by request from The Asso- 
ciation Review for February, 1900, vol. 2. No. 1. 


those who ought to know better, is that 
speech is not natural to the deaf child, but 
at best only a mechanical and artificial ac- 
quirement. The truth is that deaf chil- 
dren are no more naturally speechless 
than are hearing children. Both are alike 
born incapable of speech until it is taught 
to them. The hearing child acquires it 
(after some two years or so of natural 
mental preparation) unconsciously by 
imitation of the sounds he hears others 
use to express their thoughts. 

There is a natural age for signs, and it 
is the same in the man as in the race— 
the age of infancy—to which signs cor- 
respond as an expression of small mental 
power. To this period of signs there suc- 
ceeds in the order of nature that of ar- 
ticulate language as a means of convey- 
ing thought. This power develops later 
in all children because it marks a higher 
stage of mental development. And the 
child deprived of speech lacks far more 
of mental growth and stimulus than can 
be imparted by all other means. This is 
well attested in the case of hearing chil- 
dren. It is equally undeniable in the case 
of the deaf. All other things being equal, 
the child educated by speech attains a 
fuller and more harmonious development 
than the one educated without it, by what- 
ever other means. 

We shall all agree about this when we 
are informed in the scientific facts of the 
matter and have no professional preju- 
dice or family fame or selfish interest to 
warp our judgment. These are potential 
ifs, I am well aware, but yet are they all 
fading swiftly away in the searching light 
of the day of the New Education. 

The education of the deaf child should 
begin in earliest infancy—precisely as 
does that of the hearing child. To this 
end the codperation of the mother is in- 
dispensable. She must be assisted to do 
consciously for her deaf baby what she 
does unconsciously for her hearing one. 
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Prepared thus to enter the kindergarten 
at the proper age, he will profit doubly by 
its training, and with such early prepara- 
tion the battle of speech for the deaf 
child will be won before he even becomes 
conscious of it ; and as this plan of intelli- 
gent codperation of parents and teachers 
comes to be more fully and perfectly 
realized, it is altogether probable that the 
whole problem of his education will be 
solved by the time he finishes his kinder- 
garten course, so that he will no longer 
require special instruction. 


Among the thousand and one good rea- 
sons why the deaf child should be edu- 
cated by speech there is one preeminent 
in importance, namely, that thereby only 
may they maintain their proper and right- 
ful place in society. 

Can you think what it is to go through 
life as one of a peculiar class? It is the 
sum of human misery. No other mis- 
fortune is comparable to this. One can 
summon fortitude against any bodily 
affliction whatever, but the sense of sin- 
gularity is insupportable. 


THE DEAF-BORN INFANT 


EVER forget that other mothers 

have taught their deaf-born chil- 
dren to talk intelligibly and to readily 
read the lips. What other mothers have 
accomplished you can do, provided you 
do not allow yourself to be submerged in 
a sea of pessimistic doubt. Success is as- 
sured if you are actuated by the mother 
love that counts no sacrifice too great to 
insure the same culture for your deaf 
child that hearing brother or sister re- 
ceives. 

The secret of success is embodied in 
the word “talk.” Keep your hands mo- 
tionless and talk, talk, talk to your deaf 
baby’s eyes. If you refrain from talking 
and talking and talking to your deaf baby 
because you believe it cannot understand, 
you are irretrievably wasting golden op- 
portunities for implanting the beginnings 
of language during these early impres- 
sionable years. Think of the thousands 
and thousands of times you talked to 
your hearing baby before it gave the first 
intelligent reply that sounded only as 
““goo-00” to every one but you. 

For with your deaf babe exactly as it 
was with your hearing child, every in- 
stinct is in a receptive mood; it is hungry 
to learn the how, the why, the wherefore ; 
it is thirsting to be taught about the 
myriad things it perceives on every hand; 
it is as eager and as ready to drink in in- 
fantile knowledge as it is to absorb its 
liquid nourishment. For this is your 


baby’s golden plastic period, when its 


powers of observation are being naturally 
sharpened to a degree never experienced 
by hearing brother or sister; a period of 
priceless value that rapidly wanes and 
never returns; a period when your babe 
is exploring a new-found land full of in- 
teresting possibilities and rich in re- 
sources, provided that its natural capa- 
bilities for self-development are aided by 
wise guidance and not thwarted and 
blunted by unwise interference and re- 
pression. 

If you will cast aside every pessimis- 
tic thought of possible failure, and pa- 
tiently and persistently strive to reach 
baby’s understanding through the aid of 
its senses of sight and touch rather than 
through its ears, you may rest assured 
that your healthy baby’s natural thirst 
for knowledge and its natural sense of 
vision and of touch can all be quickly de- 
veloped to do their share; but you must 
do your part in the same free, joyous, 
sympathetic way that enables the aver- 
age hearing child to so quickly pick up 
its mother tongue. 

You find a joy in cuddling your deaf 
baby’s soft hands and tiny “tootsies” 
and in admiring their perfection of form. 
Perfect they are, yet how powerless at 
first, simply for lack of exercise. Train 
baby’s hands to clutch one finger on each 
of your hands, as you gently raise your 
hands an inch or two, and at the end of 
a week observe what a comparatively 
powerful grip those tiny fingers possess. 
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It is the same with your baby’s unde- 
veloped organs of speech. Like the 
hands, the mechanism of speech is usually 
perfect, lacking only exercise to prove 
its power and its possibilities for culti- 
vation. ‘To insure your baby’s mental 
growth, it is absolutely necessary that 
you or some one patiently strive again 
and again, over and over, to induce your 
baby to exercise the organs of speech by 
leading her to imitate your speech as best 
she can. 

For the rapidity with which the capac- 
ity for language is developed in the aver- 
age infant, whether deaf or hearing, de- 
pends almost entirely upon the enjoyable 
character of the surrounding influences 
and the quantity—the seemingly endless 
quantity—as well as the quality of imi- 
tative exercises that aid in maturing its 
vocal organs, in developing the faculty 
of speech, and in stimulating intellectual 
growth through and with the aid of the 
senses of sight and touch. 

Never forget that this ardent desire to 
speak wells up in every human being, yet 
speech never comes naturally to any one. 
It is a cultivated ability that each infant 
acquires in his or her own way and more 
or less perfectly. This instinct or desire 
that finally forces speech in the hearing 
babe comes only through or from uncon- 
scious impulse, after long striving on the 
infant’s part to imitate the words and the 
tones used by mother and father and by 
all the people who hover about, just as 
the same child a few years later will try 
again and again to reproduce the crow- 
ing of a rooster or the call of a bird. 

Thus you may readily understand that 
the longer the mother delays in stimulat- 
ing to its fullest capacity this God-given 
instinct to speak, just in that same de- 
gree will the force of that instinctive 
desire for speech be lessened—a point no 
mother should ever forget. And many 
eminent authorities express their belief 
that if this natural instinctive desire, this 
language-absorbing capacity of the deaf 
child is not intelligently developed and 
constantly exercised during infancy and 
early childhood, it will not only gradually 
diminish in intensity, but may almost 
vanish and thus prove of slight practical 
value. 


That is why the wise mother who real- 
izes that sight and touch must make good 
the loss of hearing to her deaf infant 
spends seemingly countless brief periods 
in developing the visual and tactile sense 
organs to the end that there may be a 
corresponding development of the in- 
fant’s mental powers. 

Perhaps you may find a crumb of com- 
fort and encouragement in the knowledge 
that physicians believe that at birth the 
sense of hearing in the normal hearing 
infant is so imperfectly developed that it 
may hear no sounds during the first week 
or two, and the babe during that period 
is virtually a non-hearing infant. The 
explanation is found in the well-known 
fact that at birth the infant’s auditory 
nerves and the auditory centers lack the 
development that later insures the faculty 
of hearing in normal infants. 

And in the same manner the newly born 
normal infant may be classed not as a 
“seeing” baby or a blind baby, but as a 
non-seeing babe, simply because it does 
not possess the ability to localize its vision 
for any practical purpose. Apparently 
and actually it possesses perfect sight, 
yet during the first few weeks this “see- 
ing” babe passes its waking hours in 
staring at walls or ceilings or space be- 
cause of the pleasurable sensations 
aroused. And it is not until the second 
or third month that its visual sense is 
sufficiently developed to look at and fol- 
low with the eye the moving objects that 
attract its infantile attention; not until 
then does it possess the power of con- 
trolling its sense of sight and thus be- 
comes truly a “seeing” baby. Even then 
and during many following months 
should this sense of sight be reinforced 
by the thorough development of the sense 
of touch, if the child is to possess an ac- 
curate conception of every-day objects. 

Thus there should be much comfort 
for you in the thought that where a babe 
has lost its sense of hearing, Nature has 
provided that this developed and refined 
sense of vision is the best possible substi- 
tute for the missing sense; and the next 
best aid to the eyes is the infant’s sense 
of touch, the tactile avenues to the brain, 
and the sense that naturally is most 
quickly developed. Then there is “the 
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stereognostic sense —that is,’ in the 
words of Dr. Maria Montessori, “the 
capacity of recognizing forms by the 
movement of the muscles of the hand as 
it follows the outlines of solid objects. 
This sense does not consist only of the 
sense of touch, because the tactile sensa- 
tion is only that by which we perceive 
the differences in quality of surfaces, 
rough or smooth. Perception of form 
comes from the combination of two sen- 
sations, tactile and muscular, muscular 
sensations being sensations of movement. 
What we call in the blind the tactile sense 
is in reality more often the stereognostic 
sense—that is, they perceive by means of 
their hands the form of bodies. It is the 


special muscular sensibility of the child 
from three to six years of age who is 
forming his own muscular activity which 
stimulates him to use the stereognostic 
sense. When the child spontaneously 
blindfolds his eyes in order to recognize 
various objects, such as the plane and 
solid insets, he is exercising this sense.” 

Thus you have three very serviceable 
aids to assist you in your labor of love; 
and to intelligently utilize their services 
to the utmost, it only remains for you to 
properly learn how best to stimulate de- 
velopment of each sense and of the 
speech functions as rapidly as possible, 
until the time comes when you can afford 
to have a qualified teacher for your child. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Y OW. 
21 St., Toronto, CANADA, 


October 19, 1914. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


Tue Voita REVIEW seems to me particularly 
good of late. I don’t know but it’s almost 
worth while being deaf in order to appreciate 
its value, and you are certainly getting it more 
and more in the way of being appreciated by 
hearing folk as well. It’s all interesting to 
me, though my work is only with adults. 

Miss Andrews’ part of the magazine is al- 
ways excellent. I did think when I saw the 
characterization on the cover of one of her 
articles as “The best bird story ever written” 
that was surely protesting too much; but after 
finishing it, I was willing to admit that it was 
at least the best I had ever read. I like Miss 
Morgenstern’s writings. I am glad to see for 
a change a plea to instead of for the hard of 
hearing, and your timely comment on “Pray- 
ing” and “Preying” is certainly thought-com- 
pelling. Mr. Pierce’s articles are of much in- 
terest; but after reading his last, I was ready 
for and delighted to find the admirable replies. 

I know I’m not wasting time with charts and 
theories and rules. Miss Bruhn does speak of 
“rules and syllable drills” as a “foundation.” 
I’m not very sure what she means by rules, 
and anyhow I do not believe Mr. Pierce him- 
self could devise a method with fewer of them. 
I can, of course, e. g., show a pupil that the 
lips move forward in pronouncing 66, but all 
that sort of thing seems more like matter of 
fact than of theory; or I can give sensible ad- 
vice about the light on the speaker’s face, etc. 
That’s about as near to rules as I can get. 

The Miiller-Walle method is not a collection 
of rules and theories. It is rather an ex- 


quisitely well-ordered manner of presentation, 
proceeding, with pedagogical correctness, from 
the simple to the difficult. There is nothing 
arbitrary or artificial about it, and perhaps it 
is the nearest approach to that ideal and nat- 
ural method we can all to some extent imagine. 
It is, of course, continually growing and chang- 
ing; and though it is greatly indebted to the 
very evident genius of Herr Miiller-Walle, still 
many other people, in many ways, must have 
had a share in its development. When used 
by such a teacher as Miss Bruhn, it seems in 
its way as beautiful and perfect a thing as a 
fine statue or a good sonnet. The results, too, 
show that it is certainly of great practical 
value. Mr. Pierce may be sure that a deaf 
teacher of grown-up people cannot get very 
far away from the “experience method”—for 
various reasons. 

I admit though that I have seen pupils who 
would have been more than willing to spend 
an hour trying to distinguish between n and d, 
but who seemed slightly suspicious of time 
spent in rapid, interesting, conversational ex- 
ercises, well adapted to their needs, and giving 
them really a great amount of practice in a 
short time. These accurate, “word-by-word” 
pupils, too, sometimes come out ahead of the 
others, if they can learn to be “quick” as well 
as “accurate.” 

In any discussion of schools for lip-reading 
it should always be remembered that there are 
other advantages in attending them besides 
that of learning to read the lips, as any pupil 
could testify. Perhaps no school of any kind 
is absolutely necessary, but it gives a more 
favorable environment than most of us would 
get without it. 

I’m afraid I must apologize for saying such 
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a long say, but I find so many people who 
have such strange ideas about lip-reading and 
the manner of teaching it that I sometimes 
feel rather indignant, as well as overwhelmed. 
It is remarkable how much Mr. Pierce has 
discovered about it apparently by himself, only 
he does not reatize that both the Nitchie and 
the Miiller-Walle are “experience methods” in 
a very deep. and full sense of the word “ex- 
perience.” 
Very truly yours, 
Grace K. WADLEIGH. 


: December 15, 1914. 
Tue BuREAU: 

While renewing my membership to the 
American Association, organized to promote 
the increase of knowledge relating to the deaf, 
I wish to state that I have found THE Vorta 
Review of no little benefit to me, especially 
the articles written to aid and encourage those 
who have become deaf after acquiring speech 
and education. I have been very deaf for a 
number of years, and have gained great bene- 
fit in the past two years through lessons in 
Mr. Nitchie’s school, for they have enabled 
me to get along entirely without instruments. 
Lip-reading makes the life of a deaf person 
more normal, since it helps to eliminate or 
minimize that habit of introspection so com- 
mon among us; makes life more happy, since 
it allows delightful intercourse with friends, 
and indeed is a most excellent “crutch” for 
the deaf person to lean upon. And any effort 
to acquire skill in the art along various lines 
will be well repaid. Wishing you every suc- 
cess in your good work, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Etta E, WIitsey. 


CHELMSFoRD Housg, DuNCAN Roan, 
RAMSGATE, ENGLAND, 
September 16, 1914. 
Dear Sir: 

I think THe Review is ex- 
cellent, both in “get up” and subject-matter, 
and should prove of great advantage both to 
teachers and to parents, as well as to the deaf 
themselves. It is fully worthy of being placed 
side by side with any of our illustrated peri- 
odicals, and, I doubt not, yours also. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHarp 


26 West 97TH Sr., 
New York, N. Y., October 30, 1914. 
My Dear Mr. De LANp: 

Enclosed you will find my check for $2.00 
for THe Voira Review in 1915. I am very 
glad to renew my subscription and hope the 
Review will continue to flourish as it deserves 
to do, for it must help many people that are 
deaf, both teachers and pupils. The last few 
numbers of the Review have been a big stride 
in advance in the matter of interesting ar- 
ticles ; those by Miss Andrews, Mr. Pierce, and 


Miss Morgenstern’s travel article I liked much. 
The historical pictures are a good feature. I 
like them and hope you will continue along 
the same lines. I hope Miss Rena A. Smith 
will give us some more of her poetic ideas on 
the subject of deafness from the deaf person’s 
point of view. They are so optimistic to help 
us all-bear the burden of silence. 

With many good wishes for your publica- 


tion, I am, 


Very sincerely, 
ADELAIDE B. STILWELL. 


16 Exo Sr., 

NortH Anpover, Mass., October 28, 1914. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 

. . « I want to tell you how much I like 
Tue Voutra Review. -It has a great many in- 
teresting and helpful articles in it. All teach- 
ers, especially the younger ones, must derive 
great profit from it. 

Yours very truly, 
SARAH JoRDAN Monro. 


INVERUGIE, SpRING-ON-Hupson, 
N. Y., October 20, 1914. 
To THE Eprtor: 

. . . My hearing is impaired, and only 
those who have suffered as I have can under- 
stand and appreciate some of the helpful ar- 
ticles I have read in Tue Voita Review. My 
sincere wishes for its continued success. 


Sincerely, 
NELLIE SHEWAN. 


A PREMIUM GIFT 


Mr. Charles J. Bell, president of the Ameri- 
can Security and Trust Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has presented to the Volta Bureau 
325 copies of volume 1 of The Reader’s 
Shakespeare. Although it is a standard three- 
volume work, only one volume of this edition 
was issued by the late Prof. David Charles 
Bell, who was a brother of the late A. Melville 
Bell, was the father of Charles J. Bell, and 
uncle of Alexander Graham Bell. Mr. Bell’s 
desire is that these books be not sold, but pre- 
sented as a premium to any member who se- 
cures a new member. 

The historical plays included in this volume 
are: King John; King Richard the Second; 
King Henry the Fourth, Part I; King Henry 
the Fourth, Part II; King Henry the Fifth; 
King Henry the Sixth, Parts I, II, and III; 
King Richard the Third; King Henry the 
Eighth; Coriolanus; Julius Caesar; Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

In the preface it is stated: “There are many 
editions of Shakespeare’s works which appeal 
to the eye and to the mind. These abridg- 
ments are chiefly intended for the voice and 
ear—to facilitate the much-prized but still- 
neglected art of reading aloud. . . . Each 
play is so condensed that it may be read aloud 
in about an hour or an hour and a half.” 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 
Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


PART SECOND 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 


(Continued from December) 


DIPHTHONG 10-I—as in oil. 


This is a beautiful diphthong, compounded of aw and ee. It is generally 
somewhat Jonger than the diphthong 7-1, because of the less easy fluency of its 
elements. To modify the voice from ah to ee the tongue has only to ascend, 
while to modify the sound from aw to ee, the whole attitude of the tongue has 
to be reversed: the root is depressed and its surface concave for aw, and it is 
elevated and convex for ee, while the lips also take part in the action—and slightly 
contract the labial aperture while the tongue rises. 

The first part of the diphthong is very uniform among English speakers: 
the second is less so, being very often stopped at i (2), and sometimes even at a 
more open position. The Irish pronounce almost 7-1, for this diphthong, but 
with the 7 longer than in the English utterance of that combination. In Scotland 
the first part of the diphthong is closed into 11 or 12 (monophthong) which is 
usually united with the 2d Vowel for the second part, forming the diphthong 
11-2 or 12-2. 

R never occurs after 10-1 in the same syllable in English: the word choir 
is pronounced quire as a monosyllabic contraction. In such words as coyer, 
destroyer, etc., the full dissyllabic combination 10-1-8 is clearly preserved. 


ELEVENTH VOWEL—as in ore. 


This formation, intermediate to a(ll) and o(Id), (and identical with the 
sound of au or eau in French) is used in English instead of the alphabetic O, 
when before R in the same syllable. The latter vowel is a closing diphthong, 
and the open element 8(R) could not be pronounced after it without forming a 
new syllable. ‘This has led to the omission of the second, and the opening of the 
first, constituent of the diphthong before R, to render the combination smoothly 
monosyllabic. 

The open vowel quality of the English R draws all preceding closer vowels 
to a greater degree of openness than they have before articulations. This is 
particularly noticeable in the 3rd and 12th vowels, which are regularly changed 
into the 4th and 11th before r (8); but the rst and 1 3th—the closest vowels— 
equally illustrate the tendency. Very few English speakers pronounce ee (1) 
and 00 (13) distinctly before R,—at least in conversational utterance. Such 
words as beard, hereafter, earwig, merely, etc.; cure, your, poor, etc., are flip- 
pantly pronounced 2-8 and 11-8, instead of 1-8 and 1 3-8. However this may be 
passable in ordinary conversation, it must be reckoned objectionable in more 
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deliberate speaking, or in reading. In some cases, the close element, instead of 
being opened, is altogether omitted before r (8), as in cheerful, future, etc., 
pronounced by many speakers, cherful, futyur, etc., but the full pronunciation of 
these words che-er-ful, fute-yure, etc., is more elegant, and always given by those 
who “speak by the card.” 

There is a delicacy in the softly blending English combination 11-8 (0-re), 
which is worthy of attention from provincial speakers—especially in Scotland 
where the pronunciation of these letters is peculiarly harsh. In this lies one of 
those little points which are, perhaps, the most difficult to be separately appreci- 
ated, yet which give to dialects their most prominent features. 

That the English 11 (o-re) is not the same as the radical part of the 12th 
vowel (O-00), but a more open formation, will be evident on comparing the 
Scotch and English pronunciations of such words as ore, shore, chorus, porous, 
etc. The Scotch o is the simple radical part of the English O-oo (12) ; but it is 
distinctly different from the o (11) before R in English. The rapid alternation 
of the proximate formations aw—oh, or oh—aw, repeatedly uttered, will lead the 
ear to recognize the medial sound. The R, when final or before an articulation, 
must not be trilled: but when a vowel-sound follows the R, as in glory, story, 
victorious, etc., the R receives both its vowel and articulate effect. In such words, 
therefore, there is a double difference between Scotch and English pronunciations. 

The monosyllabic combination 11-8 does not invariably supersede the dis- 
syllabic form 12-8: in nouns formed by the addition of the personal termination 
er to a verb, as rower, sower, mower, etc., the o retains its diphthongal quality, 
and these words are thus distinguished from such as roar, soar, more, etc. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION, 


blore hoarse roar tore 

blow-er horse row-er tow-er 

borne lore shore torus 

born low-er show-er taurus 

form (a seat) more sore wore 

form (figure) mow-er sow-er war 

gore mourn store import (11) : 
go-er morn stow-er import (10) [to signify] 
hoar ore 

ho-er ow-er 


WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION BUT DIFFERENT ORTHOGRAPHY. 


board borne gored oar 
bored bourne gourd ore 
soared four pour core 
sword fore pore corps 


TWELFTH VOWEL—as in old. 


The alphabetic or name-sound of the letter O is, in English, invariably asso- 
ciated with a closing sound of 00, forming a labial diphthong, 12-13, corresponding 
to the diphthongal name-sound of A (3-1). 

The radical part of the sound of O is somewhat closer than the preceding 
element 11 (ore), but it is hardly, perhaps, so much as half-way between it and 
13 (ooze). The diphthongal habit tends to make the initial element of No. 12 
too open in common pronunciation, so that the combination is sometimes even in 
danger of being confounded with 7-13, as in the Cockney pronunciation of no, 
almost the same as now; but this is an extreme: less degrees of openness, how- 
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ever, particularly to 0 (11), are very common. In this respect, as well as in 
several other points already noticed, there is a striking analogy between vowels 3 
and 12. 

A very common fault in the mechanism of this sound consists in a pursed 
projection of the lips to “something like the shape ofsthe letter 0,” (as thé student 
is actually directed in many of our Elocution books;) but the roundness of the 
mouth must be internal, not external. The lips, for expression’s sake, should be 
used as little as possible in speech. To form this vowel the tongue should be 
well depressed backwards, while the lips simply approximate a little. This inward 
formation of O is, besides, productive of a mellowness of tone which is particu- 
larly agreeable, especially in public speaking. 

The tendency of diphthongs to slide colloquially into a sound intermediate 
to their component elements, is illustrated in a common provincial English utter- 
ance of this vowel—noted in the General Vowel Scheme (page 78), as the 2nd 
Labial Formation. 

In Scotland, the long o is pronounced monophthongally. The vowel may be 
perfectly Anglicised, by simply allowing the sound to taper into 00 before closing. 

Thus, foe (= fo-00), home (= ho-00m), note (== no-0ot). 

The Northern student will at first be apt to overdo this im quantity, but 
practice will enable him to give the requisite abruptness to the combination. In 
the shortest utterance of the English vowel, the diphthongal quality is really heard. 
By comparing -the English and Scotch pronunciations of such words as hope, 
moat, yoke, etc., this fact may be made obvious to any ear. 

In Scotland the sound of a (3 monophthong) is common instead of o (12), 
as in hame for home, stane for stone, alane for alone, etc. In some districts a 
closer lingual sound is used in such cases, and we hear steen for stone, been for 
bone, etc. 

The 12th vowel is comparatively seldom heard in Scotland: its most usual 
substitute, however, is the 1oth. Words in which the 12th vowel is represented 
by ou or o before I, as soul, mould, folk, bolster, etc., are pronounced with the 
diphthong 9-13 in Scotland. In Ireland a similar pronunciation occurs, but not 
to the same extent. The 12th formation (but monophthongal) is usually sounded 
in Ireland in words pronounced with that vowel in English. 

Many words containing the letter o before Ul, It, ld, ss, st, are anomalously 
pronounced with No. 12 instead of No. 10; as roll, toll, poll (head), bolt, old, 
gross, engross, most, post, etc. Vowels before elisions, or before silent letters, 
generally have long sounds: thus, don’t, won't, folk, yolk, etc., are pronounced 
No. 12 instead of Io. 


WORDS TO BE DiSTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


bow (for shooting) row (a range) 

bow (salute) row (disturbance) 
diocese proceed 

diesis precede 


WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION BUT DIFFERENT ORTHOGRAPHY. 
no toe beau doe lo roe 
know tow bow (knot) dough low row (v.) 
THIRTEENTH VOWEL—as in pull, pool. 


‘This is the closest of the Labial class of Vowels. In its correct formation, 
the base of the tongue is depressed, and the lips are evenly approximated. The 
mechanism of No. 13 is very often rendered deforming to the mouth, by the lips 
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being “thrust out like a funnel.” Indeed this is the mode of formation described 
in many books which profess to give directions on the subject; but it is faulty in 
many ways, both to the eye and the ear. It muffles the voice; it is a hindrance 
to expressive utterance; and it impedes articulation, greatly aggravating difficulty 
in cases of stammering. The corners of the lips should meet, and their central 
edges approximate, without projection; and the depression of the root of the 
tongue should be so firm as to round off the angle of the neck and chin. The 
close position of the lips is merely required to lessen the external aperture of the 
mouth, and, in whatever way this may be effected, the sound will be modified 
into 00 (13). The projection of the lips is therefore as unnecessary as it is 
unquestionably graceless. 

This element, like the 1st, has an Articulative effect, when the modifying 
organs are further approximated during the continuance of the sound. By a 
slight appulse of the lips, the vowel 00 becomes the articulation W. Thus, if the 
lips be momentarily compressed between the finger and thumb while sounding oo, 
the voice will be modified into woo, woo, woo, etc. 

Words ending with 00 are liable to the fault noticed with respect to E (page 
731): the sound dies away in breath as the organs assume their close position. 
This habit will be easily corrected by prolonging the sound, and sharply finishing 
it in the glottis, without waste of breath. 

The thirteenth vowel is so associated with the sound of the articulation Y 
in English, from the alphabetic monograph U bearing the compound name Yoo, 
that the English student has often some difficulty in believing that «= yoo, is 
more than a simple vowel ; but he must lose sight of letters in his study of sounds, 
and then he will be able to analyze this seemingly simple element, and detect in it 
an articulative action, as well as a vowel sound. 

In Scotland we commonly hear the 3rd Labio-Lingual formation i (French) 
instead of 00 (13). This is the general Scotch pronunciation of words contain- 
ing No. 13, represented by o or oo, as in do, too, etc. In some districts the 
Lingual sound i (2) or ee (1) is used,—as in dee for do, seen for soon, skill 
for school, fill for fool, etc.; and in long syllables,—as when the vowel is final,— 
the Third vowel (monophthongal) is not uncommon; as tae for too, day for do, 
etc. Thus the sentence, 

% 3 3 13 2 
“Poor John’s so heated that he’s just gone out to cool himself,” 


conveys to an English ear the rather startling assertion, that “John is so hated 
that he has just gone out to kill himself.” 

Element thirteeri is the common Scotch sound of the English diphthong 7-13, 
as in house, plough, now, cow, etc., pronounced hoose, ploo, noo, coo, ete. 

In Ireland this vowel is seldom heard exactly as in England; the sound used 
instead of: 00 is the Labio-lingual formation produced by the union of the posi- 
tions { ,°. This gives a very peculiar sound, which an English mouth will have 
some trouble to mould. The Irish vowel will be Anglicised by simply holding 
the tongue well back ; the labial position being the same as for oo. 

The sound of the alphabetic U (= y-13) is one of the shibboleths of Ameri- 
can pronunciation. Instead of the articulate Y, the vowel ee (1) is heard with 
a distinctly syllabic effect, as in tune, pronounced tee-oon; or the formative posi- 
tions of ee and vo are combined, as in the Irish sound above noticed. 

Vowel thirteen is always long in the combination y-13 (i=). The following 
are the principal words in which No. 13 is short: book, bosom, brook, bull, bullet, 
bulletin, bullion, bullock, bully, bulwark, bush, butcher, cook, courier, crook, 
cuckoo, cushion, foot, full, fuller, fully, good, goody, hood, hook, look, pull, 
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pullet, pulley, pulpit, push, puss, put, rook, stood, sugar, to, took, woman, wood, 


wool, would. 
WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


could (~ ) look (~ ) wood ) sue 
cooed Luke (~) wooed (~) shoe 
full ) should Jew 3 
fool (~) shoed (~) dew suit 
ull (~ ) to jewel shoot 
two( wt duel soot 
WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION BUT DIFFERENT ORTHOGRAPHY. 
due room few too wood rude choose 
dew rheum feu two would rood chews 


THE ASPIRATE, H. 


We have shown, at page 130, that the letter H does not represent any fixed 
formation, but simply an aspiration of the succeeding element. Thus, H before 
e is a whispered e, before a a whispered a, etc.—differing, however, from the 
simple whispered vowel by the expulsiveness of the aspiration, as before ex- 
plained ;—and H before alphabetic u—which, it will be remembered, represents 
the combination y-oo—denotes a whispered Y, as in hue, human, etc., pronounced 
Yhue = Yhyoe, Yhuman, etc. 

Some writers analyze the sound Wh into Whw, correspondently to Yhy; 
and it must be acknowledged that many persons do pronounce such words as 
what, which, when, etc., with a Vocal as well as a Breath W,—Whwat, Whwen, 
etc.—but this is by no means the general mode. Wh—the breath W—should be 
in such words used independently ; although its lingual correspondent, the Breath 
Y, is not so employed in English. The latter is always associated with the sound 
of Y; and it occurs only before the alphabetic sound of U. 

English speakers too commonly omit the aspirate of Y and W, and so con- 
found in their pronunciation such words as hue and you, which and witch, whale 
and wail, whither and wither, whig and wig. These aspirations are very unwel- 
come to the English mouth, but they can only be omitted at the expense of 
ambiguity. How very awkward to have a brother named Hugh: “I assure you 
I gave the book to Ugh.” “I beg your pardon—that you certainly never did.” 
“Upon my honour !—’Ugh cannot have forgotten it.” “I!—come, come?” “You! 
no, no, I did not mean you, but "Ugh, your brother Ugh!” 

The Vowel aspirate is very irregularly used in many parts of England; it is 
heard when it should be silent, and silent when it should be sounded; and that 
with such perversity that pure initial vowels are almost unheard, except in cases 
where they ought to be aspirated. A gentleman dining on cold hare, astonished 
his entertainer by exclaiming, “The hair is very ’ot.” Explaining himself, when 
he observed the misapprehension, he said, “I mean the hair we breathe, and not 
the ‘are we're heating.” 

This remarkable perversity of custom has been amusingly made the subject 
of a petition in verse from the letter H to the inhabitants of Shrewsbury, who 
are notorious for their haddiction to this abit. 


Whereas by you I have been driven 

From House, from Home, from Hope, from Heaven; 
And placed by your most learn’d society 

In Jills, and Anguish, and Anxiety: 

Charged, too, without one just pretence, 

With Atheism and Impudence— 

I now demand full restitution, 

And beg you'll mend your Elocution! 
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To this petition by the Rev. R. W. Evans, an aspiring Shrewsbury poetess 
aptly rejoined: 

Whereas we rescued you, ingrate, 

From Horror, Havoc, and from Hate, 

From Horse-pond, Hungering, and from Halter, 

And consecrated you on Altar, 

And placed you, where you'd never be, 

In Honour, and in Honesty; 

We think your talking an intrusion, 

And shall not change our Elocution. 

Many public speakers contract a very disagreeable habit of giving a vocal 
commencement to H,—thold, thundred, etc.—-as if fearful that otherwise the 
letter would not reach the ears of their auditors. But if it be legitimately as- 
pirated, and no more, it will not fail of audibility: the succeeding vowel makes 
it heard far better than can the tasteless expedient of putting a vowel sound 
before it. 

A Northern habit of forming, or rather deforming the H, consists in giving 
a degree of guttural compression to the breath, by approximating the base of the 
tongue and the soft palate, producing the effect of the Scotch ch, which otherwise 
is not used as an initial sound in Scotland. There is something in this peculiarity 
extremely harsh and grating to English ears. It should be studiously avoided, 
and easily may be,—by all who aim at propriety in speaking English. 

Let the Stammerer study attentively the characteristics of the letter H. It 
is invariably a severe stumbling-block. He will find that, in his fruitless efforts 
to pronounce it, or rather to pronounce the vowel after it, his chest is bearing 
down with collapsing force, and the breath welling out in heavy spouts from his 
convulsed glottis. A useful exercise to check this, consists in prolonging an 
expiration as much as possible. Let the lungs be fully inflated, by expanding the 
chest to its utmost breadth, and then let the breath be emitted slowly, softly, and 
equably in one unbroken stream. After a little practice, the whispered expiration 
will be continuable almost as long as a vocal one—a vowel. The junction of this 
breathing with the vowels must next be aimed at. Thus:—alternate, in the pro- 
longed expiration, the voice and the whisper of the same formation, h-e-h-e-h-e, 
etc., h-o-h-o-h-o, etc. If the difficulties with initial vowels have been first re- 
moved, the stammerer will not be long in subduing this—perhaps the most 
troublesome feature in his impediment. Habit will, for a time, baffle his skill, 
or try it sorely ; but steady perseverance will overcome even the tyranny of habit. 

In the following words, though H is written, the vowels are not aspirated: 
heir, heirship, heirloom, etc.; honest, honesty, etc.; honour, honourable, etc. ; 
hostler ; hour, hourglass, etc.; humble, humbly, etc.; humour, humourous, etc. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


had heat hoe 

add eat owe, oh 
hair, hare heel hive 

air, ere, e’er, Ayr, heir, Eyre eel I’ve 

hall hell hold 

all ell old 

hand her hone 
and err own 
hasp hide howl 
asp eyed owl 

hat high Hoyle 

at eye, I oil 

hate hill Hugh, hue, hew 
eight ill you, yew 
hear his 


ear is 
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WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION BUT DIFFERENT ORTHOGRAPHY, 


whole 
hole 


This admirable work has long been out of print, and this revised edition is now presented 
in serial form to enable many who did not receive a copy of the previous edition to possess 


so serviceable a manual. 


(To be continued) 


“DUMB” AND “MUTE” 


(From The Silent Courier, October 29, 1914) 


Editor Silent Courier: 

I agree with THe Voita Review in that the 
words “dumb” and “mute” are degrading ; that 
they are like a millstone about the neck of the 
ambitious deaf; are false and debasing words 
without a place in the terminology of the deaf 
and without proper human appellation. “These 
words and all they conjure up,” says The Re- 
view, “are the barriers to achievement in the 
higher walks of human endeavor, and it is the 
stigma of those false words that often dooms 
the deaf to minor positions in poorly paid 
positions.” 4 

Correspondents of the deaf press, myself a 
frequent offender, have the habit of using the 
word “deaf-mute” without realizing its of- 
fensive and irrelevant nature; yet at times it 
is difficult to find a suitable substitute without 
impairing the phraseology. 

Some of our schools which make a specialty 
of oral work and of “restoring (?) the deaf 
to society,” notably the one at Mt. Airy, still 
cling to the word “dumb.” To them the ap- 
pellation should be particularly noxious; but 
they must know best to what. extent the result 
of their work entitles their schools to a release 
from its use. 

It would be best for us under any circum- 
stances to eliminate “dumb” and “mute” and 
their combination, and I, for one, intend to 
try to do so. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT Bere. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


“If there is a need of codperation between 
parents and teachers of the hearing child, how 
much greater is the need for such codperation 
between parents and teachers of the deaf 
child! But if this need is felt after the child 
has began school life, it must be in existence 
long before this time.”—Mrs. J. Scorr AN- 
DERSON. 


Have you paid your dues for 1915 or re- 
newed your subscription to THE Vota ReE- 
view? The new ruling makes this imperative 
if you desire to receive THe Vora Review. 


Do not fail to take advantage of the splendid 
premium offer presented on page 29. Every 
teacher should have a copy of The Reader's 
Shakespeare. 


INE WRITING FORM OF MELVILLE BELL 
SYMBOLS 


AA SN 


Dear little one, no work is done 


By sobbing or by sighing; 


So be you wise and dry your eyes, 


See what will come by trying. 


ads Ad 4 A SM 
The hardest part is at the start; 


BIN 
Cheer up and make beginning; 


The work’s half done that’s well begun; 


Good trying ends in winning. 


“There isn’t any reason for the Democrat's 
being late any more than there is for the 
branch accommodation train, which got almost 
to town on time once and stood beyond the 
crossing for twenty minutes because her con- 
ductor forgot just when she was due and 
didn’t want to run in too soon. The Democrat 
is just late naturally. It’s part of its function 
to be late."—The Homeburg Weekly Demo- 
crat, by George Fitch, in the American Mag- 
asine. 


With the opening of the New Year and in 
keeping with the spirit of the season, the Volta 
Bureau expresses its grateful appreciation for 
the many favors so cordially extended to it by 
the newspaper fraternity—the daily, the school, 
and the independent press—courtesies that coin 
could never have purchased, yet that were gen- 
erously given by big-hearted editors brimful 
of that royal good fellowship that insures suc- 
cess in every good undertaking. 
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THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS: LINE-WRITING FORM 


In the consonant characters lines sloping from right 
to left indicate positions of the lips; lines sloping from 
left to right denote positions formed by the back of 
the tongue; vertical lines indicate point-tongue posi- 
tions; and when they have a small cross-bar at the 
top, this indicates that the front of the tongue is em- 
ployed. 

Thin lines represent non-vocal consonants, and thick 
lines show that the voice is used. 

A straight line indicates “shut,” a simple curved 
line “center aperture,’’ an indented line ‘“‘divided aper- 
ture,” and a sinuous line a “mixed” position. 

The vowels in line-writing are represented in a sub- 
ordinate manner, so that in this respect line-writing 
affords a remarkable contrast to the ordinary printed 
forms of the symbols, in which the vowels are made 
specially prominent by standing out beyond the line 
of the consonants, above or below. 

In line-writing the consonants (which give intelli- 
gibility to speech) stand out prominently to the eye; 
whereas the vowels, which are of comparatively slight 
importance to intelligibility, are represented in a sub- 
ordinate manner, “‘tick”’ size. 

Vowels formed by the front of the tongue are rep- 
resented by a tick-sized straight line sloping from right 
to left. In back-tongue vowels the lines slope from 
left to right, and in “mixed” or “back-and-front’’ vow- 
els the lines are vertical. A little hook on the tick- 
sized line denotes “rounding of the lips.”” The “pri- 

’ vowels are represented by thick lines and the 

vowels by thin. “High” vowels are written 

at the top of the consonant line, ‘‘low’ vowels at the 
bottom, and “mid” vowels half-way between. 

On the following page the line-writing symbols for 
the English elements of speech are given with the 
sounds they represent, expressed in Roman letters. 

As the elementary characters are simple lines, they 
form, when combined into a word, a sort of picture 
of which the consonants form the outline; and the 
word, as a whole, is easily recognized even without 
the necessity of splitting it up into its component ele- 
mentary sounds. 

Now, certain words look alike to the eye of the 
speech-reader. These are termed “homophenous” 
words, from a Greek word meaning “the same ap- 
pearance.” 

A speech-reader, for example, cannot certainly dis- 
tinguish the following words from one another by the 
eye alone: 

pat bat 
pad bad 
pan ban 


mat 
mad 
man 


These words constitute a homophenous group. 

While it may be difficult, if not impossible, for a 
speech-reader to tell which word of this group is the 
one uttered by a speaker if it is given alone, he has 
no difficulty in identifying it by context when it is 
ancorporated into a sentence. 

Suppose the speaker should say, “I wiped my feet 
upon a —’; then, if the speech-reader knows that 
the missing word is one of the group given above, he 
has no difficulty in identifying it by context. 

We couldn't very well wipe our feet upon a pat or 
a bat, or a bad or a mad, or even upon a pan, ban, 
or man; the only word that makes sense is “mat.” 
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Consoxnuxnts. 


t 
d 
J 
D 


Try sentences incorporating other words from this 
same homophenous group: 

He gave the dog a — on the back. 

A boy will grow up into a —. 

Fish fried in a —. 

He is a very — boy. 

I saw a — flying in the room. 

I struck it with a —. 

A pencil and —. 

He was under a —. 

His eyes glared, and I saw he was —. 

As a general rule, one word in a homophenvus group, 
and one alone, supplies the sense. 

The process of identifying “homophenous” words 
(those having “the same appearance”) is identically 
the same as that we employ in distinguishing between 
“homophonous” words (those having “the same 
sound”’) 

For example, take “rain,” “rein,” “reign.”’ Pro- 
nounce one of these words by itself, and we do not 
know which one is meant; but give it in a sentence, 
and the context immediately clears up the sense. 

One of the great difficulties in anter to read 
speech from the mouth is that the speech-reader, when 
he sees certain movements of the vocal organs, imag- 
ines a single word instead of a group of words from 
which selection is to be made by context. While the 
word imagined may be properly represented by the 
movements he perceives, it may not turn out to be 
the word actually employed, but one that is homophe- 
nous with it; he only finds out by the slow and painful 
process of failure to understand that other words 
present the same ree. Here line-writing comes 
in as a valuable aid in acquiring a knowledge of ho- 
mophenous words. 

In line-writing homophenous words present the same 
word-picture to the eye. The outlines are the same, 
but differ in shading, thick and thin lines representing 
respectively vocal and non-vocal consonants. 

Yow, when we read line-writing which has_ been 
scribbled hastily with a pencil, it is a little difficult 
sometimes for us to decide whether a line was in- 
tended to be thick or thin; so that a certain ambiguity 
appears in pencil-writing. The form of the word is 
clear, but the shading is a little indefinite, and it is 
noteworthy that the ambiguities correspond in kind to 
the ambiguities of speech-reading. The vocal and non- 
vocal consonants are not clearly distinguished from 
one another, and context must be taken into consid- 
eration. 

Reading from line-writing has a marked advantage 
over speech-reading in one respect: In line-writing the 
ambiguous words remain upon the page, where they 
may be studied at leisure, whereas the spoken word 
vanishes as soon as uttered. Unless the speech-reader 
can make selection at once from a homophenous group, 
the opportunity for study passes. 

It might be actually of advantage to provide him 
with exercises in line-writing made purposely ambigu- 
ous. For example, let thin lines alone be used, and 
it would then be necessary for him to shade the char- 
acters properly in order to make sense. This would 
exercise his power of applying context. 

The system of line-writing is recommended to the 
serious attention of the readers of THE VoLtta REVIEW 
as one of the most promising means of teaching speech- 
reading to the deaf. 
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KEY TO THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 
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af or of 
Of pay 
ofr tay 
off K 

pH beau 
O} dough 
at go 
tum 
ton 
tongue 
off hay 
off whey 
off weigh 
fie 

vie 
thigh 
thy 
ol see 
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aut grew 
Qwt clue 
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(For Vowels and Glide Symbols See Over) 


CONSONANTS. 


fo 
fo 
fra 
ays 
aya 


#3 
#3 
oles 
Ole 


TS 
TS 
TQ 
Ont 


30t 
3mt 


out 
Dut 


ape 
eight 
ache 


cob 
cod 
cog 


dumb 


ash 
Jew 


few 
view 
true 
drew 


clean 
glean 


ofo 
afa 
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pip 
tit 
kick 
bib 
did 
gig 
mum 
none 
sung 


whom 
whai 
one 


laugh 
love 


ether 
either 
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beds 


etch 
edge 


try 
dry 
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or a glide towards or Wj? , now 
eg a glide towards or Bf , beer 


’ or a glide towards or 8)f , my 


BASIS OF THE SYMBOLS 


BASIS FOR CONSONANT SYMBOLS BASIS FOR VOWEL SYMBOLS 


N. B.—Those who desire to go more deeply into the subject of the Melville Bell Symbols are recom- 
mended to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s lectures upon “The Mechanism of Speech,” delivered before 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London: Fifth edition, 1911. The Scientific use of the Symbols is explained in 
the chapter on “Methods of Studying the Mechanism of Speech,” pp. 34-50. For “Method of Teaching the 
Symbols to the Deaf,” see pp. 51-76. 

Special shuttles, containing nearly every Speech Symbol yet devised, have been cut for use on the 
Hammond typewriter. The Universal Alphabetics keyboard can be used Peemengne with the regular 
English characters on this machine. The price of this special shuttle of Universal Alphabetics, if bought 
directly from the Volta Bureau, is $2.50 each. Address the Superintendent. 
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Volta Bureau Teachers’ Agency 


(1601 THIRTY-FIFTH STREET N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C.) 


School officials or parents desiring teachers should apply: directly to Dr. Harris Taylor, General Secretary, 904 Lex 
ington Ave., New York City, as should also all teachers who desire positions; but all who desire to place advertising on 
the Teachers’ Agency page should send the advertisement direct to the Volta Bureau. 


Positions Wanted by Oral Teachers 
Oral teacher, experienced in intermediate and primary 
work, desires position next term, in family or school in East. 
Almira Hammond, Cave Spring, Ga. 


Experienced oral teacher ready to accept position, Private 
pupils preferred, but will consider desirable school offer. 
Florence M. Morris, 318 S. 40th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Position Wanted by Vocational Teacher 
Teacher of dressmaking, primary or intermediate de- 


partment. Educated at Bala and Mt. Airy. Nine years’ 
aps as dressmaker. Miss Eva A. Rowe, Strasburg, 
a. 


DEAF CHILDREN. Any one interested ina little deaf child 
can obtain free literature explaining approved methods of 
training deaf children from infancy to school age by 
we tothe Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf, 1601 Thirty-fifth Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. This literature relates only to 
the home training of little deaf children, not to medical 
treatment, nor to the deafness that comes in laterlife. Age 
of child and other details are welcomed. 


Teachers Wanted 


Private oral teacher wanted for intelligent boy, aged 
seven, partly deaf, who has had two years of good instruc- 
tion. Family reside part of year in France. Address, Mrs. 
Edward C. Post, 350 West End Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Lady oral teacher for two bright boys of 10 and 
I5 years. Have had four years’ schooling. May come in 
June or July. J. W. Lazenby, Route 3, Mooresville, N. C. 


WANTED—Private oral teacher of experience in primary 
work for our daughter who is deaf. Send references and 
detailsto A. W. Hull, 217 North Main St., Wallingford, Conn. 


Mothers Will Make No Mistake 


in presenting their children with a copy of 7he Raindrop. No other 
book of wholesome stories has proved so fascinating to children of 


from five to fifteen years of age. 


Even grown people have found 


pleasure in reading the olden-time stories rewritten by one who 
knows children and children’s likes and dislikes, hopes and fears. 
A year’s continuous enjoyment for children in every copy. Sent 
to any address prepaid on receipt of $1.50. Address, Volta Bureau, 
1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To THE VoLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


I desire to become a member of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and inclose Two Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing with the month of 


Name 
Address 
Date 
Membership entitles you to ‘‘ The Volta Review’’ without extra charge for 12 months. 


: 


Valuable Premiums 


Members may select any one of the following books 
(while the supply lasts) for each new member or sub- 
scriber secured for THE Vo.ta Review, where the $2 is 
remitted directly to us and not through an agent. The 
premium will be mailed free to the old or new member 
as desired. As the supply is limited, act at once. 


1. Convention of Articulation Teachers of the Deaf, 
held in New York June 25-28, 1884. Official report of 
proceedings. Contains important papers by the late Emma 
Garrett, Sadie Keeler, Alice Worcester, Gertrude Hitz 
Burton, Paul Binner, and others who have passed away, 
as well as by Miss Yale and other living exponents of 
the oral method. 162 pages, 5%4x7%. 


2. Report of the Proceedings of the First Summer 
Meeting of the American Association, held at Lake 
George, N. Y., July 1-10, 1891. “No other single publi- 
cation contains so much and so varied valuable profes- 
sional information essential to the oral teacher of the 
deaf.”” Contains nine important lectures and_ several 
papers and the discussions. 437 pages, 6x9. 


3. Report of the Proceedings of the Second Summer 
Meeting of the American Association, held at Lake 
George, N. Y., June 29-July 8, 1892. Contains lectures 
and papers by Dr. A. G. Bell, Harriet E. Hamilton, David 
Greene, Dr. Harrison Allen, S. G. Davidson, J. A. Gil- 
lespie, with the respective discussions. 336 pages, 6x9. 


4. Report of the Proceedings of the Fifth Summer 
Meeting of the American Association, held at Mt. Airy 
July 1-10, 1896. Contains several valuable papers on the 
teaching of speech and speech-reading to little deaf chil- 
dren, as well as important professional and historical lec- 
tures. 276 pages, 6x9. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th Street N. W. Washington, D.C. 


Literature on 


STUTTERING—STAMMERING 


and Other Vocal Defects 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Forty back numbers of ‘‘ Werner’s 
Magazine’”’ [no longer published], con- 
taining valuable, theoretical, and practi- 
cal articles on Speech-Disturbances of 
all kinds, as well as articles on Articu- 
lation Teaching, Oratory, Elocution, 
Vocal Hygiene, and many other kindred 
subjects, 


SENT FOR $5, POSTPAID 


These articles and methods are by the 
world’s foremost specialists and are not 
published in any other form. 


Orders must be sent directly to us, the publishers 


EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 
43 East 19th St. [Dept. A] New York 


First Lessons in Geography 


School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


By GRACE M. BEATTIE 


Scier 
70 Cents Per Copy 
Faul 
Visit 
Illustrated with Maps and Pictures. 4 ao 
First Text Book in Geography for Young§  visil 
Children. 
Visi 
Eloc 
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in the Volta Review Pot 
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Mothers of Little Deaf Children a 
will find Helpful Suggestions in Lit 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Go School Principals 


Why not include The Raindrop, the 
Volta Bureau’s book of wonder tales 
for children, among the prizes you pre- 
sent at commencements or on other S 
occasions? It is “the favorite book ] 
among thousands of children,” who 
have read and re-read their copies until 
the book was worn out. For its whole- 
some stories are easily understood, and FI 
stimulate a desire for further reading. 

Best of all, children delight to read this 
book without help from others. 

The school journals state that The 
Raindrop “stands alone as a book for 
children.” “The Raindrop is certainly 
the best English book for young chil- 
dren’s reading.” “Its claim to be the 
vestibule to literature is a perfectly 
sound one.” “The original copies were 
thumbed out of existence.” “The book 
should not only be placed in our school 
libraries, but also used in our class- 
rooms.” “Nothing since been 
printed that young folks like so well.” 


Ohe Volta Bureau, 
160/ 35th Street Y. W., 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Volta Bureau’s Book Department. 


A. MELVILLE BELL’S BOOKS. 


ARNOLD’S BOOKS. 


Facial Speech-Reading.........see.eeeeees -25 | Analogies of Sound and Touch............. -10 
.50 | Languages of the Senses .. ......... .10 
Visible Speech Charts. 3 for wall.......... .60 | Preparatory Training of Deaf Children..... .20 
Visible Speech and Vocal Physiology...... 50 MISCELLANEOUS. 
Visible Speech in 12 Lessons. German.... .50 | Mechanismof Speech. A.Graham Bell. Net 1.20 
Visible Speech in 12 Lessons. Italian...... -50 | Lyon Phonetic Manual. Edmund Lyon ...  .25 
Visible Speech Class Primer. .............. .10 Whipple Natural Alphabet. Daisy M. Way .10 
Visible Speech. Inaugural Edition........ 2.00 | Marriages of the Deaf. E. A. tia. cee 2.00 
Elocutionary Manual (Principles).......... 1.50 Legal Status of the Deaf. A. C. Gaw...... 50 
Principles of Elocution ....-.....+.+++++++ 1.50 | Physiology of the Blind. M. Kunz......... .25 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution........ 1.00 | Helen Keller Souvenir (1892-1899)......... 50 
Address to -10 | Facial Speech-Reading. H. Gutzmann..... 
Notations in Elocutionary Teaching........ -10 | Histories of American Schools. 3 vols... . 3.00 
Emphasized Liturgy. .........eseeseeeeeees 1.00 | Rise of the Oral Method. M.G. Bell...... 25 
Letters and Sounds ( Visible Speech ) eocesus -10 | Romance of the Telephone. F. DeLand... 1.00 
World English: Universal Language....... -10 | Some Don’ts and Their Whys. S.J. Monro.  .25 
World English, Handbook of...... ..-.... -10 | Association Review. Per vol............-- 1.00 
Popular Shorthand ..... -10 | american Institutions for the Education of 
Elliptical Steno-Phonography.............. -10 the Deaf. .G. 1.25 
Reporting Steno-Phonography............. -10 | Raindrop, The. Wonder Tales............ 1.50 
Line Writing, Universal...... ..... . ..+- -10 | Proceedings of Summer Meetings, each..... .50 
Line Writing, Vernacular and Orthoepic.... .10 | Voice from the Silence. H.W. Terry.... .. 1.25 
Stories in Prose and Rhyme 

Formation and Development 
OF 


For Little Children 
NEW EDITION, 50 CENTS PER COPY 
Special Rates to Schools for Large Orders 
Send orders direct to the Author 


FRANCES McKEEN, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 
Send orders only to Clarke School 


CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Manual of 
Articulation Teaching 


By D. GREENE 


For the Professional Teacher and for 
parents desiring to teach a deaf child 
Prior to school age. A Standard Work 
Published by the School for the Deaf, 
904 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


50 Cents Net 
For sale by the Volta Bureau 


The Mechanism of Speech 
LECTURES 
By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


‘‘No more helpful book was ever written to aid 
in the teaching of speech to deaf children.’’ 


FIFTH EDITION, $1.20 NET 


FOR SALE BY 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 Thirty-fifth St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements, 


President, EomuNp Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Davin G. FarrcHi1Lp, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President, E. McKay Goopwin, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 

Official Secretary, Z. F. Westervett, LL. D., 945 N. St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
General Secretary, Harris Tayior, LL. D., 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Treasurer, FREDERICK EICHELBERGER, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th St. and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep De LAnp. 


Directors. 


(TERMS EXPIRE IQI5.) 
Harris TAYLOR, A. L. E. Crouter, GiLBert H. GRosvENOR, Joun D. Wricut, 
Mary McCowen. 
(TERMS EXPIRE IQI6.) 
Davin G. Farrcuinp, RicHarp O. JoHNSON, EnmuNp Lyon, A. YALE, 
T. C. Forrester. 
(TERMS EXPIRE IQ17.) 
E. McKay Goopwin, A. Gruver, 


SARAH FULLER, E.G. Hurp, Z. F. 


The objects of the Association as defined in its certificate.of incorporation are: 
“To alp SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPEECH AND SPEECH- 
READING— 

“By providing schools for the training of articulation teachers; 

“By the employment of an agent or agents who shall, by the collection and publi- 
cation of statistics and papers relating to the subject and by conference with teachers 
and others, disseminate information concerning methods of teaching speech and speech- 
reading ; and 

“By using all such other means as may be deemed expedient, to the end that no 
deaf child in America shall be allowed to grow up ‘deaf and dumb,’ or ‘mute,’ without 
earnest and persistent efforts having been made to teach him to speak and read the 
lips.” 


In pursuance of these objects the Association encourages the holding of a summer 
school for the training of articulation teachers, and contributes toward the maintenance 
of a normal class of instruction at the Clarke School for the Deaf, at Northampton, 
Mass. Through its General Secretary, the Association maintains a Teachers’ Agency, 
and, free of charge, assists parents and school officials to secure competent teachers 
of the deaf. It also assists qualified teachers of the deaf to secure positions. 

Conventions of articulation teachers and summer meetings of the Association are 
held from time to time, with the object of improving the methods of teaching speech 
to the deaf by means of lectures and discussions by specialists. 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, 
the Association, through a Superintendent, now carries on the work of the Volta 
Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution dealing more generally with the education 
of the deaf. It publishes THe Votta Review, an illustrated monthly magazine, and 
also issues from time to time monographs relating to the teaching of speech to the deaf. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote 
the teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no 
entrance fee. Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to become members should 
apply to the Superintendent, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, 
D. C., inclosing their membership fee. Tue Vorra Review is sent to all members. 
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